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The BETTENDORF Sipe pein TRUCK means no 


repairs— THOUSANDS of men RELEASED 
for other work. 


THE BETTENDORF COMPANY 


_ General Office and Works—Bettendorf, lowa 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


GOLD Gold’ 


's Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
SYSTEMS Uses Less Pipe and Fittinge—Pc 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH ? 
VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


ositively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 








RAILWAY Ut ILITY CoM PANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. PUT ST. Writefor 1328 BROADWAY 
Chicago Catalogue New York, N. Y. 




















DICKINSON DEVICES. 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Ch 


imneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 








PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 











FEDERAL SIGNAL COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Railway Signaling and Interlocking 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Pierson, Roeding & Co., Agents 
1129-38 Monadnock Block 


118-130 New Montgom Si 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco. G L 





~ SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


RAITLWAY LINE 


“SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 
A PRODUCT-FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


) 777. CANAL ROAD, N. W CLEVELAND, OHIO: | 











Universal 
Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 


Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 
MENT 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 


Better Observance 
of Signals 
Is Obtained 
By Using 
Cab Signals 


As developed in connec- 
tion with the Simmen 
System, cab signals are 
practical, reliable, low in 
first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 


1575 Niagara Street 


ao on aes Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Progressive Signalling” 














OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Loe Angealso Portland Searttic 
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There is only a little over two weeks left before the close of 
the contest which the Railway Age Gazette has announced 
for the best papers discussing the re- 
consignment privilege. All railroad 
officers whose duties are affected by the 
reconsignment of shipments and this, 
of course, includes both operating 
officers and traffic officers, yardmasters and station agents and 
many others, are urged to send in to the New York office of 
the Railway Age Gazette a paper discussing this subject. 
Papers should be sent in before September 29. As was stated 
in the first announcement, we are particularly anxious to get 
just as much material bearing on this subject, going into some 
detail and citing specific instances, as is possible. The prizes 
are $50 for the best paper and $25 for the second best paper. 
All material used in addition to the two prize articles will be 
paid for at our usual rates. 


The Reconsign- 
ment Privilege 
Contest 


“The situation would thus appear to be that whilst such 
men, materials, and rails as may be found requisite for Sir 
Douglas Haig’s requirements as fur- 


Railway ther enemy areas are occupied may be 
Supplies supplied from the United States, the 
demands for engine power must neces- 

for France sarily be met from France and Great 
Britain.” The quotation is from the Railway Gazette 


(London) of August 17. The Railway Gazette is right in 
one respect; namely, that the American railways probably 
cannot be called upon to supply cars and engines for serv- 
ice on the French railways. “The difference in the di- 
mensions of the structure gage prevents this,” says the 
Gazette. “The maximum height for a locomotive in France 
is somewhere about 173.2 in., whereas the American locomo- 
tive demands a headway of 178.75 in. As to width, the 
French locomotive calls for a clearance of about 114.1 in. 
as against a width of 122 in. for the American locomotive. 
The difference in the height and width of the French and 
American freight cars is greater still.” But the Railway 
Gazette misses the point; it forgets entirely the American 
railway supply field. The locomotive companies have al- 
ready supplied numbers of standard gage locomot'ves for 
the British War Office and for the Paris-Lyons & Mediter- 
ranean Railway of France, and locomotives are be’ng built 
for the Paris-Orleans and the French State Railways. The 


car builders have supplied large numbers of cars for the 
French State Railways and the Canadian builders for the 
Paris-Orleans, the P. L. M., the Northern Railway and the 
State Railways. But most important of all, American build- 
ers are to build 680 standard gage Consolidations and 9,000 
standard gage freight cars and a large amount of narrow 
gage equipment for our own forces overseas. We will 
agree with the Railway Gazette that perhaps the American 
railways cannot supply locomotives and cars for service in 
France as the railways in England have done. The Rail- 
way Gazette must agree with us that the American railway 
supply field will give a good account of itself when it comes 
to supplying equipment that the American railways may 
not be able to supply for the military and other railways 
behind the allies’ lines in France. 


The automobilist who risks his life on a railroad crossing 
without looking out for trains—like the tramp who steals 
a ride on the “blind baggage” and is 
crushed between the cars when a wreck 
occurs—forfeits everybody’s sympathy 
by the very patent recklessness of his 
course. To avoid the danger is so ob- 
viously the simple and rational course that there are no two 
ways of looking at the question—though cunning lawyers 
do contrive to get it before the courts frequently. But 
the reckless automobilist often, perhaps usually, risks 
others’ lives besides his own; so that the problem of pre- 
venting the horrible crossing slaughters, which are now so 
frequently reported, is far from simple. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court, in a decision reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette August 31, page 400, declares that persons riding in 
an automobile and knowing of the existence of danger on 
approaching a railroad, have a duty to warn the driver; or, 
at least, to do whatever is possible to save themselves. Neg- 
lecting this, they have no claim on the railroad. And no 
one, thinking what he himself would do, in such a situa- 
tion if he realized its true gravity, will dispute the logic 
of the court. This is a phase of the matter on which rail- 
road safety specialists, in the very commendable missionary 
circulars and lectures by which they endeavor to recall high- 
way travelers to their senses, may well lay emphasis. This 
ignorance or thoughtlessness is particularly pathetic when 
all or most of the victims of their own unwise trust in a 
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driver are young and innocent children, as was the case at 
Saybrook Junction, Conn., August 20. And the lesson has 
a wide application. Near Perryman, Md., August 30, 
seven farm laborers, riding to their work on a wagon 
drawn by mules, were killed on a crossing. The party ap- 
proached the railroad through a cut five feet deep, with tall 
corn growing in the adjacent field, so that, in the words of 
the despatch, “their vision was obscured.” Like thousands 
of other people, if we may believe innumerable stories told 
in the courts, these men took no thought of the fact that their 
hearing was not obscured, except as they voluntarily ob- 
scured it. Even dumb animals seem, in some respects, to be 
wiser than men. A cat, or a horse, approaching that cross- 
ing, having the knowledge that those men possessed, would 
have used its ears as well as its eyes. 


On Wednesday of this week the Railway Business Associa- 
tion gave an informal luncheon at the New York Railroad 
Club at which the guests of honor were 


Australian the Right Honorable W. A. Holman, 
Government Premier of New South Wales, and 
ee Honorable H. C. Hoyle, until recently 


minister of railways of New South 
Wales and now special representative of New South Wales 
in this country studying American railroad methods. Both 
the Premier and Mr. Hoyle spoke informally and frankly 
and the Railway Business Association may well be congratu- 
lated. There are in operation in New South Wales nearly 
5,000 miles of railroad. This is government owned and 
operated. Neither Mr. Holman in his wonderfully inter- 
esting talk, nor the former minister of railways made any 
concealment of the somewhat sinister ring which government 
ownership has for American railroad men. The success 
which they claim for the government operated railways of 
Néw South Wales is based apparently in part on the very 
high standard of political life in that state, and in part on 
the fact that the commissioner of railways, who is, of course, 
a political appointee, has no control over the appointment of 
officers or employees of the railways, but deals only with the 
broader aspects of management, such as rates, service, ex- 
tensions, and so on. It was particularly interesting to note 
the stress which was laid on the duty of the railroad to the 
pioneer settlements. No hesitation apparently is felt in re- 
ducing rates to a point far below cost of service where it is 
necessary to help the sheep raiser move his flock during a 
time of drought, and in general apparently a paternalistic 
rather than a strictly business point of view is adopted by 
the minister of railways in the administration of his duties. 
The visit of these two distinguished Australians to this coun- 
try is of interest not only to railway supply men, but also 
to American railroad officers. Australia is giving freely to 
the cause of the Allies in the war. When the war is over not 
only will railway supplies be needed, but there is every pros- 
pect that there will be openings in that country for American 
settlers, including American railroad men. 


“T’ve been seeing what you’ve been saying about courtesy,” 
said one of our laymen friends the other day. “I will tell 
you something that happened to me on 





The Labor Day. ‘Go ahead, boss,’ I said to 
Courtesy another fellow as he came up to the 
Killer ticket window beside me. “Thanks, 

he said, ‘I’m in a hurry and want 

to catch the——’. ‘See here,’ said a_ ticket agent, 
a courtesy killer on the inside of the ticket window; 
‘let me run this ticket office, will you?’ I replied: 


‘Sell that fellow his ticket and let him get his train before 
they shut the gates, I came here to ask a question, not to pick 
a fight. What’s the fare to Sweetwater Beach?’ ‘$1.85.’ 
‘You run an excursion on holidays, don’t you?’ ‘Yes, $1.00.’ 
‘Well, give me two tickets.’ ‘We don’t sell ’em here. Get ’em 
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outside.” ‘Outside! What do you mean by outside?’ 
‘There will be somebody outside to sell them at $1.20.’ 
It was noon then and I was getting madder every second, 
but that ticket man just then stepped back out of sight he- 
hind his cases, so I couldn’t get anything further out of him, 
or tell him what I thought of him. And not an intimation 
did he give me, mind you, that the excursion ticket was good 
only on the train returning at 10 p. m., about four hours later 
than I could wait for. I was the only person at the window. 
He wasn’t the least bit rushed and I was as polite as I 
could be. This occurred only last Labor Day, and on a rail- 
road that, judging from its other actions, realizes that we are 
at war and professes to understand that now as never before 
railways must do their utmost to keep the public’s favorable 
impression. ‘The best “courtesy-first’” agent and favorable 
impression creator a railway can have is its ticket agent, and 
it is hard to believe that a railroad would allow such dis- 
courtesy as was evident in this agent, who was actually mak- 
ing enemies for his railroad right and left on one of the 
busiest days of the year when prospective friends were com- 
ing fastest. This would-be passenger and many others who 
must have suffered the same experience are voters. Are they 
going to impress upon their legislators that they do not be- 
lieve in nagging railroads, when they themselves feel that 
they must be on their guard to keep from being insulted every 
time they go to a ticket office on that railroad ? 


A CASE OF RECIPROCAL DISCRIMINATION 


"T HE United States Food Administration, in regulating the 
prices of wheat at the various markets, has been having 
some of the same experiences that have beset the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission in their efforts to 
adjust freight rates. The other day it gave out a laconic state- 
ment as follows: “The Food Administration has received 
complaint by wire from Chicago protesting that the an- 
nounced differentials in wheat are plainly discriminatory 
against Chicago and in favor of St. Louis. From St. Louis 
the Food Administration has received by wire the complaint 
that the differentials in wheat as announced are plainly dis- 
criminatory in favor of Chicago as against St. Louis.” 

Apparently the Food Administration believes that this off- 
setting of the two complaints is pretty good evidence of its 
fairness and possibly the same idea is responsible for the fact 
that the perennial charges of shippers that their products or 
their communities are being discriminated against by the rail- 
roads in the adjustment of freight rates have for a long time 
aroused much less public interest than formerly. There was 
a time when the public was so little informed about railway 
affairs that the term “discrimination” was popularly consid- 
ered almost tantamount to “rebate,” but as regulation has 
progressed and rebates have become a matter of ancient his- 
tory, the enterprising traffic managers of the shippers have so 
overworked their charges of discrimination that the word has 
jost somewhat of its former flavor. Of course, “discrimina- 
tion” simply means “difference” and it is only “undue’’ dis- 
criminations that are unlawful, but it is a very unimaginative 
industrial or civic traffic manager who cannot find arguments 
to convince himself that a discrimination is “undue.” 

In the early days of the car shortage of last winter the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was flooded with complaints 
from shippers who were not being furnished with all the cars 
they could load and most of them included bitter charges that 
their state or city or commodity was being discriminated 
against, because obviously some shippers had cars. Unde! 
such circumstances, however, the more complaints that som« 
one else was getting the cars, the better the evidence that the’ 
were being somewhat fairly distributed. When the facts b« 
came better understood and there was a more widesprea 
realization that there was a general shortage of transportatio 
facilities in comparison with the unnrecedented volum« 
business to be moved, some of those who had been loudest 
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their complaints discovered that they were all in the same boat 
and much of the indignation subsided into a sincere effort to 
co-operate in making the best of the situation. 


RETURNS FOR JUNE AND THE HALF YEAR 


“THE returns of railway revenues and expenses for June and 
for the first six months of the year 1917 show that 
the railways of the United States are still breaking all 
previous records except in the vitally important item of oper- 
ating income, which represents what is left, after expenses 
and taxes are paid, as a return on the capital invested and 
therefore determines the credit of the railways and their 
ability to finance improvements or additions to their facil- 
ities. They are, therefore, in much the same position as the 
man whose pay has been raised, but not quite enough to keep 
up with the increased cost of living. Total operating rev- 
enues for June were greater than for any previous month 
in history, the total of $349,739,636 being about $4,000,000 
greater than for May, in which the highest earnings for a 
month were previously recorded, and $49,720,256 greater 
than for June, 1916; this is an average increase of 16.3 
per cent per mile. The figures for six months of the year 
show a decrease in operating income per mile of 4.2 per 
cent, as compared with the first six months of 1916. The 
total revenues for the six months were over $201,000,000 
greater than in 1916, but expenses were $207,000,000 
greater, taxes were $12,500,000 more and the operating in- 
come was therefore over $18,000,000 less. These facts explain 
clearly why the stocks of some of our best railroads are 
selling at prices less than when the exchanges closed in 
July, 1914, and why in the same week that the figures 
were issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Penn- 
sylvania fell below par for the first time in 20 years. 

For the month of June total operating revenues reached 
the record figure of $1,514 per mile of line, as compared 
with $1,301 in June, 1916, and $1,498 in the month or 
May. This was an increase over June, 1916, of 16.3 per 
cent. Operating expenses, $1,020 per mile, increased 19.8 
per cent per mile over June, 1916, but were slightly less 
than for May, thereby reflecting the remarkable improvement 
in operating efficiency being obtained in the way of securing 
increased tonnage and mileage for each freight car and 
locomotive in service. The decrease in expenses in June, as 
compared with May, is largely accounted for by the ex- 
penditure of $10 a mile less for maintenance of equipment. 

Operating income for June was $422 a mile, 8.1 per 
cent greater than for June, 1916. ‘Taken by themselves the 
June figures make the best showing of any month this year, 
although for the roads in the eastern district operating in- 
come per mile decreased 1.4 per cent. 

When the six months’ figures are compared, however, the 
effect which the unprecedented increases in expenses of all 
kinds are having, in spite of the stupendous increase in 
the volume of business and in gross earnings, becomes 
plainly apparent. Total operating revenues were $1,898,- 
210,538, as compared with $1,697,051,238 in the first six 
months of 1916, an increase per mile of line of 11.6 per 
cent. Operating expenses were $1,354,295,938, as compared 
with $1,147,093,778, an increase per mile of 17.7 per cent. 
Net operating revenue was $543,914,600, as compared with 
$549,957,460, a decrease per mile of 1.4 per cent, while 
taxes increased from $76,241,598 to $88,936,624, or 16.3 
per cent, and the operating income was $454,661,633, as 
compared with $473,295,808, a decrease of 4.2 per cent. 

The biggest increase in expenses is naturally found in 
the cost of conducting transportation, in which wages and 
the coal bill are the most important factors. This item shows 
an increase for the six months of $147,000,000. Main- 
tenance of way and structures expenses increased $14,000,- 
000; maintenance of equipment, $35,000,000; traffic ex- 
penses, Iess than $2,000,000; while miscellaneous and gen- 
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eral expenses account for an increase of about $9,000,000. 
These items make up the total increase of $207,000,000 in 
expenses, or from $4,977 to $5,861 per mile of line. 
Formerly June 30 marked the close of the fiscal year. 
However, if the returns of the first half of this year be added 
to the last half of 1916, we get the following comparisons: 


Potal Net 
Operating Operating Operating Operating 
Revenues Expenses Revenues Income 
(millions) (millions) ¢millions) (millions) 
Year ending June 30, 1917.... $3,824 $2,581 $1,242 $1,069 
Year ending Dec. 31, 1916.... 3,622 2,373 1,248 1,089 
Year ending June 30, 1916.... 3,396 2,220 1,176 1,029 


In other words, with an increase in earnings of over 
$200,000,000 over the calendar year and of over $400,000,000 
over the fiscal year 1916, operating income for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1917, was $20,000,000 less than in the 
calendar year and only $40,000,000 greater than for the 
fiscal year, the increase in what is loosely termed profits being 
cnly one-tenth of the increase in earnings. 


ANTI-RAILWAY STATESMEN WHO ARE ALSO 
ANTI-AMERICAN 


ONE of the most interesting features of the discussions of 

the war and of war measures has been that almost 
every man in Congress who in past years has been notorious 
for attacking and misrepresenting the railways has turned 
up as an opponent of measures necessary for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

Of all men in public life, Senator La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin has been the most consistent and persistent in assailing 
and misrepresenting the railways. He has been just as anti- 
United States on questions affecting the conduct of the war 
as he has been anti-railroad on all questions affecting the 
railways, and has resorted in the one case to the same kinds 
of agitation and misrepresentation as in the _ other. 
He was the leader of that “little group of wilful 
men” whom President Wilson scarified in one of his 
public utterances for defeating war legislation. That entire 
group was composed, with one exception, of men who had 
made their way in public life by attacks on the railroads. 

Consider the list of those who are most prominent now in 
anti-war and anti-American activities—Johnson of Califor- 
nia, Gronna of North Dakota, Reed of Missouri, Gore of 
Oklahoma, Vardaman of Mississippi, Norris of Nebraska, 
and so on. ‘There are some exceptions, but a complete list 
of the members of Congress, and especially of members of the 
Senate, who have been anti-American in the war would al- 
most serve as a list of the habitual railway baiters in Con- 
oress. 

Why is this the case? We have reflected on that subject 
a good deal, and we have reached the conclusion that the 
attitudes of these men toward the war and toward the rail- 
ways are effects of the same cause, and that that cause is a 
disposition to promote their own political interests by any 
means that they believe will accomplish that object, regard- 
less of the consequences to the nation as a whole. 

Many men in public life criticized the railways when 
there were serious and notorious abuses to be corrected; but 
it was left to a few to continue these criticisms after regu- 
lation and improved management had corrected the abuses 
in question. If it be said that these few are inspired by 
intelligence and werthy motives, may we not suggest that 
it is a remarkable coincidence that almost exactly the same 
men are following a course in regard to war measures which 
public opinion generally condemns as based upon ignorance, 
or bad motives, or both? 

At any rate, the railways are now in a position to suggest 
to the public that it ought to love them for the enemies they 
have made. They are also in a position to suggest to the 
public that possibly those who are so far wrong in their 
attitude toward the war may also be wrong in their attitude 
toward the railways. Finally, the railways may congratu- 
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late themselves on the fact that, by men such as those men- 
tioned taking the course they are regarding the war, a lot 
of their worst enemies are rapidly preparing themselves for 
political burial. 

Meantime, does the public grasp the significance of the 
difference between the course of these anti-railway agitators 
and that of the railway managers? La Follette, Reed, John- 
son and that crowd are doing, in their own ways, all they 
can to help the country lose the war, while the railway man- 
agers are doing in their own way all they can to help the 
country win the war. The nation should take note of this 
fact now so it will remember it when the war is over. 





THE M., K. & T. REORGANIZATION 


HE Missouri, Kansas & Texas is in the process of finan- 
cial reorganization. It has been in the hands of C. E. 
Schaff, its former president, as receiver since September, 1915. 
As is almost inevitable in any reorganization of a bankrupt 
railroad property, wide differences of opinion have developed 
among the many conflicting interests that must be eventually 
brought together as to what principles should be pursued. 
Divergent opinions are not only natural, but salutary. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been presented so clearly a joining 
of issue on the fundamental principles which shall guide in 
a reorganization. One group of bankers is planning a re- 
organization in which just as little sacrifice is to be asked 
from holders of securities as is possible, and to speak plainly, 
funds are to be raised for setting the property on its feet se- 
cured by the hopes and prospects of the future development 
of the property. This principle has been carried out in a 
number of reorganizations in American railroad history and 
it is not to be denied that some of them, because of the very 
rapid growth of the country in the period between 1895 and 
1906, proved successful. On the other hand, many have 
ended simply in another receivership. Under this theory, 
security holders have received face value of new securities 
equal to their old securities, plus assessments. 

Another group of bankers proposes actually to cut down 
not only fixed charges, but face value of many classes of se- 
curities, to call on holders of the old securities to make con- 
siderable sacrifices and to base the fixed charges of the new 
company not on what may be hoped to be the net income 
available for interest, but on the lowest amount that will un- 
der even adverse circumstances be available for interest. 

There would be very little difficulty experienced in choos- 
ing between these two fundamentally opposite theories of re- 
organization as a matter of abstract economics, but the 
processes of putting through a reorganization is a very prac- 
tical matter of dealing with human nature. The same offi- 
cers of life insurance companies who would consider only 
buying securities of a property which had been reorganized 
strictly on the second theory and would refuse absolutely to 
consider securities of a company reorganized on the first 
principle, will fight tooth and nail for a mild reorganization 
of a property of which they own securities. It is rather 
curious to see what dependence even intelligent men dealing 
with large sums of money constantly place on the face value 
of securities regardless of how great or how little is the value 
back of the securities issued. In the reorganization of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas the potential, or rather actual 
earning power of the property will be the same under either 
reorganization. The income available for interest will be 
neither greater nor less, if the property is soundly managed 
in both cases, with a large volume of securities outstanding 
or a small volume. 

The danger lies, however, in the fact that the property will 
not be managed in the same way if a large volume of securi- 
ties is issued as it will be if a small volume is issued, and 
it is this very fact probably which makes security holders so 
anxious to enter a reorganization only if the face value of 
their holdings is to remain untouched. Most railroad men 
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who have been in the game for a considerable number of years 
have had the bitter experience of working for a property 
which was being systematically undermaintained in the at- 
tempt to meet the interest on securities which did not actually 
reflect the real earning power. Poor service to the public 
always follow from conditions such as these. There have 
been instances where an entirely extravagant service has 
been rendered by a road headed toward bankruptcy in an 
effort to increase gross earnings, but the property itself, its 
organization, and in the long run its value to the community 
as a whole suffers greatly under such a stress. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas in the calendar year 1916 
earned $36,734,000 gross, an increase over the previous year 
of 13 per cent, but spent in operating expenses $29,440,000, 
or 27 per cent more than in the previous year and had avail- 
able for interest $5,433,000, or 23 per cent less than in 1915. 
This amount would have been $1,135,000 short of the ac- 
crued interest on the outstanding securities. 

Since the receivership there have been various reports 
made on the property by experts, among others one by J. W. 
Kendrick, formerly vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. Mr. Kendrick’s report carries a weight of au- 
thority given it by his high reputation. The publication of 
this report was followed by a letter from C. E. Schaff to some 
of the bankers working on the reorganization, agreeing in a 
large part with Mr. Kendrick’s comments, but differing in 
certain details, and most important of all, pointing out that 
the estimated income account for 1920 was based on a hope 
for the most favorable conditions of operation and earnings. 
Mr. Schaff estimated, even allowing for average good condi- 
tions, an income available for interest in 1920 of $8,108,000 
as against Mr. Kendrick’s estimate of $11,250,000. 

A letter has now been made public which is dated May 3, 
1917, written by Mr. Kendrick to Speyer & Company of 
New York, which is one of the New York firms of bankers 
interested in the reorganization. The letter is somewhat un- 
fortunately written in a rather controversal spirit, but the 
purport of it is that the estimate of $11,250,000 income 
available for interest in 1920 is conservative and 
the implication of it is that if this figure is not 
realized, it will be in large part the fault of the manage- 
ment itself. Into this question it is not our intention to go. 
It should, however, be pointed out that from the security 
holders’ point of view and from the point of view of the 
public and from the standpoint of all those who desire to see 
the credit of American railroads raised from its present poor 
state, it is not so important to allocate the blame for failure 
in 1920 between hard luck, floods, bad crops, adverse legis- 
lation and unenterprising management, as it is to so re- 
organize the property now that if such failures do occur they 
will not result in disaster in 1920, or in a few years follow- 
ing that time. That is the point that ought to be kept clearly 
in mind and separated from the details of controversial mat- 
ters. Mr. Kendrick may be entirely right in his estimates, 
but his estimates are based on the best that can be hoped for 
and the last two sentences in his letter to Speyer & Company 
drive home this point. He says: “Increasing rates are nec- 
essary to the continued efficiency of the railroads and are 
expected by everyone. This letter is written with the belief 
that this expectation will be realized.” 

Increased rates were not granted on an extensive scale to 
the western roads; neither can anyone foresee what effect the 
demands for steel for government purposes will have on the 
possibility of adequate maintenance; neither can anyone 
foresee what effect the termination of the war will have on 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. Here is squarely 
presented a case where enlightened self-interest, if it is far- 
sighted enough, would dictate that a reorganization of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas be made on a basis of interest 
charges that will be amply met even if unforeseen circum- 
stances prove Mr. Kendrick 50 per cent too high in his 
estimate of income in 1920. 
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PRESIDENT MARKHAM ON THE PROBABILITY 
AND DESIRABILITY OF GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read recently a newspaper interview given by Presi- 
dent E. P. Ripley of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 
which he expresses the opinion that “government ownership 
of railways in the United States is not only a possibility, but 
a high probability.” He has expressed this opinion before. 

Mr. Ripley occupies deservedly a very prominent place 
among the railway executives of this country. Therefore, if 
his utterances on this subject are allowed to pass without chal- 
lenge from railway sources, they may be accepted by the pub- 
lic as expressing the views of railway executives. I do not 
think most railway executives agree with him on this matter. 
Certainly I do not. On the contrary, I think we are moving 
away from government ownership, and that recent develop- 
ments, especially since the United States entered the war, 
have made its adoption less probable. Among my reasons 
for thinking this are the following: - 

First, it has been contended by advocates of government 
ownership that the government could raise enough capital to 
acquire the railways at 3 per cent, or even less, and that, 
therefore, a large saving could be made by substituting the 
credit of the government, as the owner of the railways, for 
that of private companies. Experience during the present 
war has answered this argument. Our government is pay- 
ing 3% per cent on the Liberty Loan bonds, which are tax 
free, and yet they are selling at slightly below par. It is un- 
derstood that it will pay 4 per cent on the next large issue of 
bonds. The leading governments of Europe are paying 6 
per cent and even more. Experience indicates that, condi- 
tions as to taxation and other matters being the same, the 
difference in the rate of interest on capital which a strong 
government and a strong railroad have to pay is not more 
than one-half of one per cent. 

Second, it has been argued that the consolidation of the 
railways under government ownership would make it pos- 
sible to effect large economies. One reason why our rail- 
ways have not in the past effected all the economies possible 
has been that the government, through the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the anti-pooling section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, has prohibited them from curtailing wasteful 
competition. When we entered the war the prohibition 
against concerted action and unified operation ceased to be 
enforced and with the helpful co-operation of shippers the 
managements of the railways have since then made increases 
in efficiency that are remarkable. In 1916 they handled 
much more freight with each mile of line, each car and each 
locomotive than ever before; but they are at present far ex- 
ceeding the record made in 1916. For example, in June, 
1917, they handled 23 per cent more freight traffic with each 
mile of line, 21 per cent more with each freight locomotive, 
and 20 per cent more with each freight car than they did in 
June, 1916. These results show what the railways can do 
under private management when they are given a fair chance, 

ind they undoubtedly surpass anything that could be accom- 
plished by a consolidated government system with all of the 
‘ed tape, waste and incompetency which ordinarily charac- 
‘erize government management. 

Third, it was formerly argued that the railways ought to 
Se acquired by the government so that in case of war they 
could be used with the greatest effectiveness for national de- 
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fense. The course followed by the railway managements, 
since the United States entered the present war, has resulted 
in our railways being made a more potent instrumentality 
of national defense than they probably would be if owned 
by the government. Within five days after the declaration 
of war, the railways had voluntarily organized themselves 
for doing their part, and the government has never expressed 
a wish with which they have not immediately and efficiently 
complied. 

Fourth, when we entered the war the national debt was 
only about one billion dollars. It will soon be many billions. 


’ The railways represent an investment of approximately 


twenty billion dollars. The proposition that the government 
should acquire the railways when its debt was so small was 
very different from the proposition that it should add an 
indebtedness representing the cost of acquiring the railways 
to the huge debt that will result from the war. 

It may be said that such facts as the foregoing are good 
reasons why this country should not adopt government own- 
ership, but that they do not make its adoption any less prob- 
able. I believe, however, that the more intelligent part of 
the public is familiar with such facts; that it is quite feas- 
ible to make the public generally familiar with them; and 
that when the public generally does know them, it will see 
that they show that from the standpoint of the public wel- 
fare, government ownership is not only unnecessary but 
highly undesirable. 

Recognition of the fact that, from the standpoint of the 
public, government ownership is undesirable will tend to 
cause the public to make regulation more reasonable and 
fair, and therefore to make government ownership more and 


more improbable. C. H. Marxuam, 
President, Illinois Central Railroad. 





DETERIORATION OF RAILWAY TRACK 


AmarILLo, Texas. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE Ratway AGE GAZETTE: 

Your editorial of August 31, “Arrest the Deterioration of 
Railway Track,” was certainly a proper warning. With 29 
per cent increase in traffic there is only about nine per cent 
increase in expenditures for maintenance, which is more than 
accounted for by increases in wages. 

Travelers on all busy lines notice that track is getting 
rough in spots, that roads heretofore noted for smooth riding 
are not up to standard. While none are noticeably bad as 
yet, they are losing ground and deterioration will soon be 
evident to passengers and later will tend to cause accidents, 
reduce capacity and cripple commerce. 

This condition is due mainly to a shortage of labor. Mate- 
rial and money will not help without labor. The roads have 
increased wages, but trackmen are not available. National 
defense demands that track and equipment be maintained at 
a high standard, and under present conditions it will soon 
be necessary to draft men to work on track unless they can 
be obtained by importation or immigration. Congress, at the 
instigation of short-sighted sentimental theorists and vote- 
hungry politicians, who posed as labor protectionists, passed 
the Burnett bill which, after the warring European nations 
had taken all the foreign men who would return to their 
colors, drove out the Mexican trackmen who had been the 
salvation of southwestern railroads for ten years. Congress 
should repeal the illiteracy act during the present session. 

All ranks of labor, whether skilled or common, all indus- 
tries, as well as the cause of national defense, depend on 
the capacity and efficiency of the railroads. The press of 
the country should wake up Congress now, because the rail- 
roads and farmers of the United States need half a million 
men to produce and transport the necessities of life and sup- 


port our army. AVERY TURNER, 
Vice-President, Panhandle and Santa Fe Railway. 
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rrangement of Camp Funston at Ft. Riley, Kan. 


Railroad Efficiency at Army Encampments 


Problems Arising Out of Transportation of Material, 
Supplies and Men Met Successfully by the Roads 


the creation of large army camps throughout the coun- 

try is indicated by the rapidity with which these mili- 
tary cities have been completed. Of the 16 cantonments con- 
structed this summer to house the 687,000 soldiers selected for 
service by the draft, seven were ready to receive their entire 
quota of officers and enlisted men on September 5, seven others 
were ready to receive all the officers and two-thirds or more of 
their entire quota of enlisted men, and the two remaining can- 
tonments had received and were taking care of more than their 
full quota of officers and were ready to receive the number 
of enlisted men originally ordered there on September 5. 

In the construction of cantonments to date over 50,000 car- 
loads of material have been transported to and delivered at 
the sites—an enormous tax upon the already overburdened 
railroad facilities of the country. The railroads, however, 
have given splendid service. As all government orders have 
received precedence over other traffic, the lumber and other 
supplies needed have been rushed to the cantonments in record 
time. 

In the East where it has been impossible to secure sites ex- 
cept at a considerable distance from the railroads and labor 
markets, the roads have often been put to severe tests. At 
Camp Upton, L. I., it was necessary for the Long Island to 
take up rails from sidings to build the required spur tracks. 
At Camp Meade, Md., which is some distance from an elec- 
tric road and not on any steam road, it was necessary to re- 
build the electric road to make it of sufficient strength for 
steam transportation. In addition, the Pennsylvania has 
built a spur several miles in length into the cantonment site. 

At Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill, it was necessary to con- 
struct 6.5 miles of side tracks in the camp and at Camp Fun- 
ston, Ft. Riley, Kans., 13.5 miles. The site of Camp Dodge, 
11 miles northwest of Des Moines, Iowa, is on an electric line 
which had 65 lb. rails and correspondingly light bridges. The 
latter had to be strengthened to carry small switch engines to 
facilitate the delivery of cars from the steam roads entering 
Des Moines. 

In addition to serving the needs of the cantonments the 
railroads handled a heavy traffic to and from other encamp- 
ments. The 21 regular army and national guard mobiliza- 
tion and training camps located in the 15 states comprising 
the Central War Department had 2,016 officers and 89,348 
men in camp on September 5. During the ten preceding 
days 495 officers and 22,050 men arrived in camp, 252 officers 
and 12,764 men departed, and 850 carloads of materials and 
supplies arrived. In no instance in the handling of this 
traffic has there been anv compla?nt about handling troops or 
freight. 


Ti scope of the transportation problem resulting from 


In the aviation section of the Central department the camp 
at Mt. Clemens, Mich., received 2,329 cars of materials up to 
September 5; the camp at Dayton, Ohio, received 628 cars; 
and the camps at Rantoul, Ill., and Belleville, 1,075 cars and 
1,341 cars respectively, making a total of 5,373 cars. In 
these instances, also, the roads met the situation efficiently 
and there was no delay in furnishing cars for material or de- 
lay of cars enroute. 

The six cantonment camps located at Rockiora, Ill.; Chil- 
licothe, Ohio; Ft. Riley, Kans.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Camp Dodge, Iowa, received 11,104 cars of 
material up to September 5. In only one case was any com- 
plaint made as to transportation service and this was due to 
delays in the movement of cars from the South to Camp Cus- 
ter, Mich. The matter was taken up with the general man- 
ager of the road concerned and the trouble remedied. In only 
two cases was there any delay in unloading, one of which oc- 
curred at Camp Custer where an accumulation of 30 cars of 
material for the hospital resulted when the track to the hos- 
pital site was graded. At Camp Taylor, Ky., 97 cars of lum- 
ber and 25 cars of other material were on hand at one time, 
but the accumulation was reduced to normal within the fol- 
lowing two days. At Rockford, Ill., one car was recently re- 
ported delayed over 48 hours on account of refusal of the 
freight. At Ft. Riley no accumulation has been reported, and 
only a few cars have been held over three days. : 

These statistics bear out the statement that the railroads 
have succeeded admirably in their efforts to supply cars and 
to move them expeditiously. Camp Funston at Ft. Riley, 
Kans.,. which is a typical cantonment layout, consists of ap- 
proximately 1,500 separate buildings. The camp has a com- 
plete system of water supply and sewerage disposal with more 
than 15 miles of piping, an electric lighting system with 250 
street lamps and 20,000 incandescent lamps in the men’s 
quarters; two fully equipped fire houses and a complete sys- 
tem of telephones. Each building is two stories high and 
heuses a company of men. Every house is a complete unit, 
with sleeping quarters on the upper floor and a kitchen, mess 
hall and recreation room on the lower floor. There will be 15 
heating plants, each having four 150 hp. engines and 9,106 
radiators, which wll require a total of 60 miles of wrought 
iron pipe. In addition to these large plants there will be 2- 
‘ndividual plants for heating officers’ quarters in outlying 
huildings, and in such buildings as cannot be heated fron 
these systems there will be 375 room heaters and stoves. O 
Tuly 1, there was not a stick of lumber at Camp Funsto1 
Three days later two office buildings of the Fuller Constru 
tion Company were completed and since that date 2,848 « 
lords of construction material have been delivered and 0’ 
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General Arrangement of Camp Funston at Ft. Riley, Kan. 


a thousand buildings constructed. At each cantonment up to 
September 1, it was necessary to complete on an average of 
one building per hour or, for all the cantonments, an average 
of one building every four minutes. 

To serve this camp the Union Pacific is building a sec- 
ond track from Manhattan, Kans., to Junction City, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles at a cost of $1,000,000; and has already 
completed 13.5 miles of side tracks and running tracks to 
reach the various points on the reservation, new stations, 
freight houses, miscellaneous buildings and additional ter- 
minal and yard facilities at Junction City. The company is 
now handling one train of 23 coaches, carrying 1,800 laborers 
daily between Junction City and Camp Funston and one 
train of 13 coaches carrying 800 laborers between the camp 
and Manhattan. This latter train is expected to be increased 
to 20 cars and will carry 1,600 workers. The road has been 
compelled largely to increase its own working force and to 
build living quarters and restaurants for them. At the same 
time the company has had to mobilize passenger equipment 
to move 46,000 officers and enlisted men to the camp. In ad- 
dition to serving Camp Funston, the Union Pacific has 
transported 10,000 regulars, including artillery, and the mem- 
bers of the officers’ training camp in and out of Ft. Riley, 
which is adjacent. 

The largest single item of construction material at Camp 
Funston has been lumber, which, up to September 1, had 
amounted to 42,000,000 ft. b. m. All the lumber for the con- 
struction of camp buildings was handled from Arkansas and 
Louisiana, the nails from DeKalb, IIl., the roofing paper from 
Minneapolis, Minn., the cement from Iola, Kans., the coal 
from the Missouri coal fields, the telegraph poles from Min- 
nesota, the radiators and heating plants from Kewanee, II1., 
the heating pipes from Pittsburgh, Pa., the sewer pipe from 
Deep Water, Mo., the machinery from Birmingham, Ala., 
the steel rails from Pueblo, Colo., and Joliet, Ill., and the 
ties from Arkansas and Louisiana. It is estimated that the 
average car miles of each carload of building material was 
500 or a total for all freight moved of 1,500,000 car miles, 
approximately 50 times the distance around the world. 

The following list of supplies and the amounts which the 
camp will require each month are as follows: 


POI Sis sa an aes 1,300,000 Ib. cS reer ele 
SEE SAS 1,300,000 Ib. BUNT wi aainsiccne ate 36,000 Ib. 
PIOUS cas.c.c.0.6:6 5 0.0o0-6-0-0e Boe IDs MOM. waicuanieardels 23,200 Ib. 
NN owe cikccia aeitsioe oie 200,000 Ib. Canned salmon... .200,000 cans 
Corned beef ccs cee0s 300,000 Ib. Tomatoes .... 90,000 cans 
COONS Scarara a'aeiad Swiaemcd 375,000 Ib. Blackberry jam... 36,192 cans 
if... gen ee eae 53,400 Ib. EE gc catiee ca 720 cans 
Apples (dried) ........ 17,800 Ib RIE. oo os 106,900 cans 
Peaches (dried) ....... 17,800 Ib. Milk (cordensed). 96.000 large cans 
CORO esata cticecaeentwe 99,800 Ib. Cornmeal . ccsscs 8,000 sacks 
RANI cc eraialaiqvale orsatecome 320,000 Ib. pe ee en 9,000 gal. 
De vite caer a uiwiaren instore 1,900 Ib. WOME, ox crcy aint 3,915 gal. 
ERUHEE -oicn gin sto ntaths 3,400 Ib. Se eee eae 14,256 gal. 
PUNE easier bweiace entrees oe 57,000 Ib. 


The transportation demands of the camp have not ceased 
with the hauling of construction materials. The problem 
of moving men to and from the cantonment and delivering 
‘ood, fuel and supplies will prove by no means simple. The 


quartermaster’s department, after careful investigation, has 
estimated that the supplies for men and horses will require 
This will mean 


transportation for 35 lb. per capita per day. 











approximately 1,600,000 lb. of supplies per day when the 
full quota is received. On the basis of 20 tons per car the 
supplies for the entire camp quota will necessitate 40 car- 
loads per day. In addition about 500 tons of coal per day 
will be needed, calling for 10 more carloads. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 11, 1917. 
EFFECT OF WAR REVENUE BILL ON RAILWAYS 


The war revenue bill, estimated to raise $2,400,000,000 
in taxes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, as passed 
by the Senate on September 10 is more lenient with the rail- 
ways in some respects than in the form in which it was 
reported to the Senate by the finance committee, although 
some roads will be hit rather hard. It is impossible to make 
any reasonable estimate of its effect on the roads as a whole 
without an application of its provisions to an analysis of the 
finances of each company. 

All roads are affected by the increase in the income tax on 
corporations from 2 per cent, as provided in the present 
law, and from 4 per cent in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, to 6 per cent in the bill as it was passed and sent 
to conference with the House. However, changes made by 
the Senate in the war profits tax tend to relieve a number 
of roads that would have been penalized, under the bill as 
originally proposed by the committee, for their sub-normal 
earnings during the pre-war period of the years 1911, 1912 
and 1913. 

Railroads generally would have escaped the excess profits 
tax as passed by the House, based on the excess over 8 per 
cent, but in the Senate bill the war profits tax is based on 
the excess of net income in the taxable year above that for 
the pre-war period with an exemption of at least 6 per cent 
but not more than 10 per cent. The rates of taxation are in 
a graduated scale ranging from 12 to 60 per cent of a gradu- 
ated scale of percentages, ranging from 15 to 300 per cent 
of the difference between the pre-war income and the “war 
profits.” The “capital,” on which the exemptions are fig- 
ured, as defined in the bill, does not include money or other 
property borrowed, nor stocks, bonds, or other assets, the 
income from which is not subject to the war profits tax, but 
includes the “actual cash paid in,” the “actual cash. value 
of property paid in other than cash for stocks and shares,” 
and “‘paid in or earned surplus and undivided profits used 
or employed in the business.” Therefore the capital on 
which the 6 to 10 per cent exemption is allowed is not the 
same as the capitalization of a road as ordinarily understood 
and roads which have a large proportion of their capitaliza- 
tion in stocks will be allowed a greater exemption than 
roads which have a large part of their capitalization repre- 
sented by bonds. 

The bill also includes a tax of 10 per cent upon the amount 
of net income remaining undistributed six months after the 
close of the year, but an exemption is allowed as to that 
portion of the surplus “actually invested and employed in 
the business or retained for employment in the reasonable 
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requirements of the business.” It is provided, however, that 
if the Secretary of the Treasury finds that any portion of 
the surplus so retained is not reasonably required in the 
business a tax of 15 per cent may be levied upon it. All 
provisions in the bill providing for an increase in second- 
class mail rates were stricken out in the final vote. The bill 
does include a tax of 3 per cent on freight bills, to be paid 
by the shipper, including motor truck shipments, a tax of 1 
cent for each 25 cents paid for express or parcel post ship- 
ments, and a tax of 5 per cent on passenger and sleeping 
car tickets. 
CoaL SHIPMENTS 

Almost everyone in Washington having anything to do 
with the matter has recently been deluged with complaints 
of actual or threatened shortage of coal. These have re- 
ceived the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Commission on Car Service, the Priority Director, 
the Committee on Coal Production and the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and in many cases the Commission on Car Service has 
been able to give relief by directing shipments of coal to 
places where it was most needed. One source of criticism 
has been the efforts to comply with Priority Order No. 1, 
directing that preference be given to coal shipments for 
transportation across the lakes to the Northwest. As a re- 
sult of the efforts to comply with this order and to ship a 
little over 1,000,000 tons a week to the Northwest during 
the season of navigation many communities have complained 
that they have been discriminated against and that coal has 
been taken away from a community where it was needed. 
Meanwhile the Northwest began to complain that it was 
receiving a lot of slack coal which it did not want. As a 
result the Commission on Car Service has notified the rail- 
roads affected by Priority Order No. 1 to suspend the ship- 
ment of slack coal across the lakes. This, it is believed, 
will give relief to the communities where that kind of coal 
is needed for manufacturing and public utilities, without re- 
quiring any modification of the priority order. 

Numerous requests have been addressed to the priority 
director for preference as to particular shipments. It is not 
the intention, however, to issue priority orders except in 
cases of broad, general importance and in any event such 
orders can be issued only to the railroads; individual ship- 
pers cannot be ordered to ship according to directions. 

Meanwhile the fuel administrator, H. A. Garfield, is work- 
ing out plans for an apportionment of the coal supply and 
to regulate the retail sale of coal. The fuel administrator 
is to choose a representative in each state and also local 
committees of citizens who, with the representative, will 
assume direction of the regulation and sale of coal in each 
state. Committees will also be appointed in each county 
and each city of over 2,500 population. The state commit- 
tees will at once ascertain the amount of coal in the state 
available for use during the coming winter and the amount 
needed to meet any deficiency in the supply, based on last 
year’s consumption. A large proportion of the coal supply 
available is under contracts made prior to the President’s 
proclamation fixing the prices, and the contracts are being 
allowed to stand for the present but it is the intention to see 
that a sufficient amount is put on the market to meet the 
needs of domestic consumers. 

Mr. Garfield has issued a statement saying that although 
there is a shortage of cars and of labor, by co-operation 
between Judge Lovett of the priority board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and others vested with powers over 
transportation, cars can be had, and that he himself has 
power to apportion and distribute the coal. 


Britt FoR GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF CARS 


Representative Bland of Indiana thinks that in order to 
improve the transportation system the government ought to 
appropriate $100,000,000 for the purchase of freight cars 
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for the railroads. He has introduced a bill, H. R. 5919, 
for that purpose and made a speech in support of it in the 
House on September 8. The bill provides: 

“That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to expend $100,000,000 out of the sums heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for ships, or, in his discretion, out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the*construction or acquirement of freight cars to be used 
in the transportation by the railroad companies of the United 
States of coal and other products and commodities, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to amend 
the act to regulate commerce, as amended, and for other 
purposes,’ approved August 10, 1917; and in the execution 
of this authority for the acquirement and construction of 
said cars the President may exercise all the powers hereto- 
fore conferred upon him by law with reference to ships. 
The President may direct the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to exercise the power hereby vested in him, or he may 
designate such other person or persons as he sees fit to exer- 
cise said power and authority, subject to his approval; and 
the cars so acquired or constructed shall be used by the rail- 
road companies under such terms and for such compensation 
as may be approved by the President, and, as far as pos- 
sible, under agreements providing for the purchase of such 
cars by the railroad companies receiving them. The Presi- 
dent shall cause to be made public monthly information as 
to the number of cars acquired and constructed, the names 
of contractors and the terms of contracts, and the disposi- 
tion of the cars; and he shall submit a detailed report to 
Congress at its next regular session of each and all opera- 
tions and expenditures pursuant to this act.” 

In his speech Representative Bland said there are nine 
shops of consequence turning out freight cars in this country, 
that their capacity is about 300,000 cars a year and that 
at present they are turning out probably a little less than 
150,000 cars a year. He thought that, for $100,000,000, 
65,000 cars could be procured and quoted a letter from the 
president of “one of our large railroads” suggesting that 
the government undertake to purchase equipment bonds from 
the railroads, allowing the roads themselves to make the 
purchase of the equipment and giving the government some 
control over it until the debt is paid off. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL ARMY 


The transportation of the first five per cent of the 687,000 
men drafted into the National Army, from their local con- 
centration points to the cantonment training camps, was 
accomplished last week without difficulty, as it involved only 
about 30,000 men, without their equipment. A somewhat 
bigger problem will be presented by the movement of the 
second increment of 40 per cent on September 19 and the 
remainder early in October, but as these men are moving 
from over 4,000 local points they are divided among many 
roads. The movement of the National Guard from their 
states to the 16 National Guard camps, which is now under 
way, requires the handling of their tents and equipment, 
amounting to about 12,000 freight car loads in addition to 
the coaches and tourist sleepers. 

In the construction of the cantonments to date over 50,000 
carloads of material have been transported to and delivered 
at the sites—a considerable tax upon the already over 
burdened railroad facilities of the country. The railroads 
however, have given splendid service. All government or- 
ders have been given precedence and lumber and _ other 
supplies have been rushed to cantonments in record time. 

In addition to the cantonment camps work has been startec 
on the construction of two large seaboard concentratio! 
camps, each to be capable of accommodating approximat 
20,000 men and consisting of 800 to 1,000 buildings. One 
of these is at Tenafly, N. J., in the New York harbor distri 
and one at Newport News, on Hampton Roads. 























The Large Trusses Completed 





Another Large Railroad Bridge Completed 


Bold Design, Involving Longest Riveted Trusses in 
America, Used by Chesapeake & Ohio at Sciotoville 


N July 31, the Chesapeake & Ohio commenced run- 
ning trains over the new Ohio river bridge at 
Sciotoville, Ohio, thereby marking the completion 

of a structure that is distinctive because of the boldness of 
the design and the novelty of the erection methods which this 
design demanded. ‘The river is crossed by two spans of 
775 ft. each, but the superstructure of the bridge is con- 
tinuous over the middle pier, thus forming one full riveted 
structure for the entire distance of 1,500 ft. between the 
end piers. This required the longest and heaviest fully 
riveted trusses in America. The bridge forms a most im- 
portant feature of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, a 32- 
mile line extending north from Edgington, Ky., on the main 
























































side, while at high water the river traffic shifts over to the 
Ohio side. These circumstances made it necessary to have 
two large openings for river navigation which were fixed 
by the war department at 750 ft. clear width, necessitating 
two spans of 775 ft. between centers of piers. A compari- 
son of various designs, consisting of successive simple 
spans, cantilever trusses and continuous trusses, showed a 
decided economy for the design adopted, with the further 
advantage of symmetrical appearance. 

The concrete piers rest on solid rock, which was encoun- 
tered about 10 ft. below the mean low water level at the 
middle of the river. The foundation work was, therefore, . 
relatively easy and security against settlement is assured so 


















































line of the Chesapeake & Ohio to Waverly, Ohio. A de- definitely as to eliminate positively the objection which is 
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Gantry erection. ~ 





Diagram of the Trusses and Falsework 


‘scription of this line and the reasons for its construction as 
a link in the route of the Chesapeake & Ohio from the coal 
fields of West Virginia to the Great Lakes, was given in an 
article in the Railway Age Gazette of March 3, 1916, page 
397, 

In addition to the river spans the bridge includes two 
approach viaducts, 823 ft. and 1,065 ft. long on the Ohio 
and Kentucky sides respectively, the former on a tangent 
-and the latter on a 1-deg. 15-min. curve. The total length 
of the bridge and viaduct approaches is 3,436 ft. The 
viaducts consist of deck plate girder spans 67% to 110 ft. 
in length, with a 152%4-ft. deck truss span at each end of 
‘the bridge proper. The two river spans are complete for 
double track, but the steel work in the viaducts provides 
for single track only, although the substructure provides 
for the future addition of a second track. 

At the site of the bridge there is a short curve in the river 
cand at low water the channel is near the inner or Kentucky 


commonly advanced against spans continuous over more 
than two supports. 

The principal dimensions of the river crossing are as 
follows: 


Total length, center to center of end piers............ 1,550 ft. 
Length of span, center to center of piers.........e2eee. 775 ft. 
Clear height above low. Wate? o.o.o.6:0 0.00 0s000 005 evens — ft. 
Clear height above high water..........ss.ccscsecesess 0 ft. 
Tleight of trusses at center pier............0.00% 129 ft. ° in. 
BESet at SPORSES OE CHUN, 455.06 san <is nereaye meee 77 ft. 6 in. 
Width between centers of trusses...........+.+++-238 ft. 9 in. 
ROMMHEE OE POD ray a.c0's 0:0 she dns a adaaks 4d cae 38 ft. 9 in. 


The design and details were worked out with a view to 
obtaining a strong, rigid structure which would meet the 
demands of the heaviest immediate and future traffic. The 
live load assumed in the design was Cooper’s E-60 on each 
track with unit stresses that make the structure adequate 
for a much higher loading. 

The total weight of steel in the entire structure is about 
15,000 tons of which the river bridge contains 13,200 tons. 
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The great economy of the design, derived from the choice 
of continuous trusses may be judged from the fact that if 
the usual specifications and an independent truss system 
had been used, which had been the nearest in economy for 
the two spans of 775 ft. each, the weight of the steel would 


have been greater by 4,500 tons. Thus a saving of about 
$400,000 was effected by getting away frem routine prac- 
tice. 

The material is open hearth structural steel having an 
ultimate strength of 62,000 to 70,000 lb. per sq. in. Alloy 
steels at the current prices showed no economy over the 
carbon structural steel. 

The top and bottom chord members are of a double I 
section, covered with a plate on top and having channel 
lacing on the bottom. ‘The heaviest member was 4 ft. by 
4’ ft. by 77% ft. long, with a gross section of 596 sq. in. 
and weighed 114 tons. ‘The main diagonals are also of a 
double I section, laced on both sides with 10-in. channels. 
The main center diagonals over the center pier are solid 
box sections, 4 ft. by 4% ft., with a sectional area of 511 
sq. in. A piece 75 ft. long weighed 83 tons. The heaviest 


casting weighed 22% tons. The largest rivets were 11% 
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Heavy Portal Frames on Diagonals Over Middle Pier 


in. in diameter with a grip of 73g in. A number of maxi- 
mum-sized gusset plates were used, among the largest of 
which were some 15 in. by 130 in. by 15 ft. 6 in. and 
others 13/16 in. by 138 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. 

As most chord and web members are subjected to both 
tension and compression, it was decided to make them stiff 
throughout. All connections are riveted. No saving could 
have been effected by the use of eye-bars for the few mem- 
bers taking tension only. Pin connections were thus 
avoided and for members subject to a reversal of stress, 
riveted connections secure the greatest possible rigidity. 
All joints of members, whether in tension or compression, 
were fully spliced. ‘The center bearing of each truss on the 
center pier carries a dead load of nearly 5,000 tons and a 
live load of 3,000 tons. 


UNIQUE DETAILS OF THE DESIGN 


A number of details of the design are unique and were 
adopted primarily to increase the rigidity of the structure. 
The floor beams consist of continuous U-frames, the verti- 
cal portions of which extend up to the bottom of the sway- 
bracing. 


On acount of the shallow depth available, ordi- 
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nary floor beams would not have been as rigid and would 
have weighed considerably more. One of the photographs 
shows the lower portions of one of these floor beams in the 
storage yard at the site of the bridge. An idea of the size 
is given by the two men standing in front of it. The upper 


portions or legs of the U were built integral with the ver- 
tical members of the trusses. 

Solid plate girder portals were provided in the planes of 
the inclined posts at each end of the bridge and over the 
middle pier. Deep lattice girders were used for the trans- 














Floor Beams in the Material Yard 


verse bracing instead of the diagonal sway bracing ordinari- 
ly employed. One of the photographs shows the heavy 
portals over the center pier clearly. It also shows the upper 
portions of one of the U floor beams and the field splices 
by which they were connected to the lower part of the floor 
beam. 

Another detail is the provision for a truss in the plane 
of the bottom lateral bracing to transmit the longitudinal 





The Falsework Did Not Obstruct the Flow 


forces from traction and braking directly to the trusses 
without bending the floor beams. No expansion joints ar 
provided in the floor system. 


INGENIOUS ERECTION PLAN 


The Ohio span of the bridge was erected on falsework, 
while the Kentucky span which had to be maintained open 








September 14, 1917 


for river traffic was erected by cantilevering out from the 
middle pier. However, to avoid provision in the design 
for the cantilevering of the entire distance, temporary steel 
bents on concrete pedestals were provided in the channel 
on the Kentucky side at panel points 8 and 4 as shown in 
the diagram. In general the erection plan was such as to 
secure at least a certain measure of balance over the center 
pier between the two halves of the bridge and thus relieve 
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Commencing the Erection of Trusses on the Ohio Side with 
¥ the Gantry 


the falsework of a large part of the dead weight of the 
bridge. 

The falsework was unusual in character. At the main 
triangle points, L-4, L-8, L-12 and L-16 on the Ohio side, 
the trusses were supported on steel columns 100 ft. high, 
resting on concrete pedestals similar to the two intermediate 
supports provided on the Kentucky side. The bents formed 
by these columns were enclosed by towers consisting of two 
frame bents of 29 posts each, supported on the river bot- 
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moved, leaving only the steel posts under the main triangle 


points. As shown in one of the photographs this type of 
talsework offers a minimum obstruction to the stream 
flow. 


As stated previously the approaches to the bridge are 
equipped with a superstructure for single track only, but 
to facilitate the handling of the erection equipment on both 
tracks of the main structure the 1521%4-ft. deck truss span 
for the Kentucky side was first erected temporarily along 
side the duplicate span for the Ohio side. This afforded 
a double track directly over the material yard, which was 
located alongside the main line of the Norfolk & Western 
on the Ohio bank of the river. The transfer of materials 
from the yard to the bridge deck was aided materially by 
this arrangement and was accomplished by a stiff leg der- 
rick set on a steel tower, located alongside of the yard 
tracks. 

Three types of erection equipment were used in as- 
sembling the spans. ‘The falsework girders, floor system, 
bottom chords and the lower sections of the vertical posts 
on the Ohio side were erected by a bridge derrick car. The 
trusses were completed in this span by a steel gantry 160 
ft. high standing astride of the structure on tracks provided 
for it on the falsework outside of the trusses. This same 
gantry had been used previously by the contractor to erect 
the inverted bow-string trusses of the Little Hell Gate spans 
cn the New York Connecting Railway. For the cantilever 
erection of the Kentucky span, a creeper traveler which 
moved on the top chords of the structure was used. 


ERECTION INVOLVED HEAvy JACKING OPERATIONS 


The erection of the trusses on the Ohio and Kentucky 
sides proceeded simultaneously towards the two ends of the 
structure, the progress on the Ohio side being sufficiently 
in advance of that on the Kentucky side to maintain an 
adequate condition of overbalance toward the side supported 
on falsework. 

In consequence of the condition of cantilever over the 
center pier, the ends of the partly-erected trusses deflected 
downward below the normal position of the completed 
structure. As the steel work on the Ohio side was com- 
pleted as far as each of the steel falsework bents in turn, 
powerful jacks at the tops of these bents were used to lift 
the trusses and thereby partially correct this deflection. This 

















Ohio Span Completed, Kentucky Span Advanced by the Creeper Traveler While Carried on Two Temporary Bents 


tom. These towers and similar ones at the intermediate 
panel points half way between them served as temporary sup- 
ports for the deck girder spans ordered for the viaduct ap- 
proaches. These girder spans served to carry the bridge 
floor and the track for the erection equipment. They also 
supported the bottom chords of the trusses until the latter 
were assembled, but as soon as the trusses on the Ohio side 
were completed the girders and timber falsework were re- 


had the further effect of increasing the load at the point 
where the jacking was being done and as this was carried 
on progressively from the center pier toward the end piers, 
it had the effect of applying more of the load at the outer- 
most bents while relieving the bents nearer the center pier. 
When the trusses were completed to the Ohio side, the end 
bearings were about 8 in. low and upon jacking these up 
sufficiently to place the 16-in. roller bearings, the load was 
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released entirely from the falsework in the Ohio channel. 

Similarly when the erection on the Kentucky side had 
progressed to the two intermediate supports and finally to 
the Kentucky pier, jacks were used in turn to reduce the 
deflections and take portions of the load at those points. 
The end of the span on the Kentucky side was about 16 
in. low and required a jacking load of about 2,340,000 lb. 
to lift the span the required amount. The jacking loads 
on the intermediate supports varied from 400,000 lb. to 
1,926,000 Ib. 

Because of the rigid gusset plate connections, secondary 
stresses received special investigation in the design, but one 
of the most interesting features of the erection was the 
means taken to reduce the secondary stresses arising from 
the distortion of the riveted joints through deflection under 
load. To overcome this the members were laid out to fit 
the true shape of the trusses as deflected under their own 
weight and one-half of the assumed live load so that each 
member would then be in a straight line condition. Be- 
cause of this no joint could be assembled under the erection 
conditions without forcing the member into its proper posi- 
tion. In some cases this was accomplished by a line from 














Creeper Traveler Standing on the Completed Kentucky 
Span 


the erection equipment; in others special jacking rigs were 
necessary. The workmanship was excellent, the connec- 
tions came together accurately and true without delay and 
to this may be ascribed the fact that no mishap of any kind 
took pkace during the progress of the work. 

The location and construction of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Northern including the Ohio river bridge were under the 
general supervision of M. J. Caples, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The design and detail plans of the 
bridge and approaches were worked out by Gustav Linden- 
thal, consulting engineer, New York City, who also was in 
charge of the execution of the work. The substructure was 
built by the Dravo Contracting Company of Pittsburgh and 
the fabrication and erection of the steel superstructure by 
the McClintick Marshall Construction Company, also of 
Pittsburgh. The work on the foundation was started in 


November, 1914, and the bridge was completed and opened 
to traffic on July 31, 1917. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HYDRATED LIME 


A little over a year ago when the structures on the new 
Indianapolis & Frankfort Railroad extending from Ber 
Davis to Frankfort, Ind., were being designed by the Van- 
dalia, the value of hydrated lime as an ingredient in the 
concrete was seriously considered with respect to its effect 
in producing greater plasticity and freedom of flow. It was 
decided to give it a thorough trial to demonstrate its effective- 
ness and economy. Over the entire distance of the new road, 
41 miles, there is a total of 42 bridges of various types, 
each containing from 300 to 1,500 cu. yd. of concrete. The 
contractors, Dunn & McCarthy Company, Chicago, up to 
this time had placed all of the concrete by means of a tower. 
It is interesting to note here that about ten of the bridges 
are located at public highways when a good supply of water 
could not be obtained except at considerable expense. 

The quantity of hydrated lime specified to be used was 
10 per cent by weight of the cement content for each batch 
of concrete. To make the method of incorporating it as 
convenient as possible a box about 3 ft. square and 2 ft. 6 
in. deep was kept alongside the mixer with sufficient hydrate 
in the box to meet immediate needs. As the proportions 
of cement, sand and gravel for a three-bag batch were 
placed in the loading hopper, two 12-qt. pailfuls of lime 
were placed in the hopper on top of the dry materials. This 
mixture was then emptied into the mixing drum and mixed 
in the usual manner. 

The first fact noticeable from the use of hydrated lime 
was that the mixture flowed much more freely through 
the chutes, and this was accomplished with the use of con- 
siderably less water than is ordinarily required. In view 
of the present agitation to avoid an excess of water in con- 
crete, the fact that the use of lime made it possibl@ to re- 
duce the quantity of water was recognized as a factor that 
would tend to increase the strength of the concrete. 

The next noticeable effect was after the concrete mix- 
ture had been deposited in the forms. The increased 
plasticity which has been introduced into the mixture by 
the lime with less water was found to permit the con- 
crete to be placed properly with a less amount of spading 
than that ordinarily required. Some of the flat top sub- 
ways had complicated skew spans with corners that it was 
impossible to reach with a spade. The lime proved very 
successful in such places, as can be seen by the hardened 
concrete, preventing honeycombing and producing a smooth, 
uniform surface. The easier working of the concrete also 
resulted in a saving of about 50 per cent in the spading. 
The labor saved in cases where it was necessary to move 
the concrete some distance in the forms from the place 
where it had been deposited amounted to about 40 per cent. 

Another noticeable effect of the lime was apparent upon 
removing the forms when it was found that it had been 
effective in eliminating segregation as was seen by the ap- 
pearance of the surface, which was smooth and even and 
in which honeycombs and stone pockets were conspicuous 
by their absence. No extra labor after removing the forms 
was necessary for patching. The results where watertight 
concrete was desired have also been satisfactory. : 

At the time of beginning this construction an order for 
280 tons of hydrated lime was placed to be shipped as 
desired by the engineer in charge. After noticing the effect 
on the chuting and spading of the concrete, the lesser 
amount of water required, the labor saved, and the appear- 
ance of the finished concrete, it was decided to use lime in 
other parts of the structures where it had not been speci 
fied originally, involving an additional purchase of 300 
tons. It is stated that the cost of the 580 tons of hydrated 
lime used has been largely compensated by the labor sav: 
The work was under the direction of F. T. Hatch, ch 
engineer, and H. T. Whitney, engineer in charge. 





Practical Ways of Increasing Train Loading’ 


Several Railway Men Point Out Simple Methods by 
Which the Economy of Operation May be Promoted 


N view of the increasing importance of the subject of train 
loading at the present time the articles which follow, 
which were received in the contest on Increasing the Train 

Load, are of particular interest. Fortunately the ability to 
increase the train load is not dependent solely on large ex- 
penditures for the reduction of grades and for the installa- 
tion of more powerful locomotives, for some of the greatest 
improvements in this respect have been made without these 
expenditures, but primarily by the exercise of increased su- 
pervision and the adoption of simple methods within the 
reach of every railway. 


MAKE THE DESPATCHER RESPONSIBLE 


By T. H. Williams 
Division Superintendent, Southern Pacific, Oakland Pier, Cal. 


The train loading problem should be assigned to the chief 
despatcher, because he directs the movement of the crews and 
power, and owing to his knowledge of the schedules he is in 
a better position than any other officer on the division to 
know the tonnage that can be moved successfully and still 
maintain train schedules on various assigned and extra 
trains. In laying out a campaign of train loading all staft 
officers on each division should be made to understand that 
this work will be directed by the chief despatcher and that 
it is necessary that he be given the co-operation and assistance 
of the staff in order to accomplish the desired results. Where 
the responsibility is not placed upon the shoulders of the 
chief despatcher, but it divided among several officers, a sit- 
uation is created which in the end will mean the disorganiza- 
tion of schedules. 

On a heavy operating division where a large volume of 
carload traffic originates and particularly in territory where 
there is keen competition, it is necessary for all officers, both 
mechanical and operating, to give this subject daily attention 
in order to produce results. A system of statements is nec- 
essary in order that each officer may know the following day, 
and at the end of each week, the number of through trains 
moved in the direction of the preponderance of business, and 
the average tons hauled per engine. These statements may 
be obtained from the train sheets readily. On this division 
this is placed before each officer in the following form: 


MovEMENT oF THROUGH TRAINS AND Cars, FEBRUARY 28, 1917 (WeEstTWarD) 


’ Average 
Between— Trains Loads Empties tons 
Oakland and Sacramento ............ 1 44 8 2,195 
Oakland and Tracy (via Martinez)... 2 76 26 2,070 
Oakland and San Jose....+.sscccose 1 40 8 2,003 
ee a a sre 5 194 7 1,775 
Redwood and Oakland ..........-.-.. 3 72 92 1,700 
Oakiand and Port Costa.......csccess 1 45 3 2,342 
TOME nic ciyin delves se cuatinee dees 13 471 144 2,181 


In addition to the daily record this information is kept 
by the chief despatcher in book form; it requires very little 
time on the part of the despatcher or his forces to take it 
from the train sheets. By posting on the first of each month 
the record by days made during the previous year we are 
able to know our standing from day to day as compared with 
last year. This company furnishes its officers promptly ade- 
quate statistics to show train and engine loading, and train 
and car miles, but the operating officer should not wait for 
the auditor’s figures to enable him to analyze the results. 
The daily and weekly statements as kept by the chief des- 
patcher are found to harmonize and compare with the audi- 
tor’s reports, as the auditor’s reports are taken from the con- 
ductors’ wheel reports, and the tonnage on the train sheets 

*Other papers received in this contest were published in the issues of 


June 22, page 1401; July 13, page 63; August 3, page 201; and August 24, 
page 347. 





is wired in the consist of the trains by the conductor to the 
chief despatcher, therefore we have an absolute check on the 
amount of tonnage handled. 

On a large system, where there are many divisions in- 
volved, it is the writer’s opinion that the divisions should be 
ranked in statement form according to the increases or de- 
creases in engine load, and that this should be sent to the 
division superintendents each month, ranking the divisions 
in the order in which they stand, according to the percentage 
of their increase this year over last. This will necessarily 
produce a spirit of rivalry among the various divisions in- 
volved. 

The following statement gives a reflection of the results 
that can be obtained in decreasing the train and locomotive 
miles by increasing the engine load, and in view of the fact 
that train and engine men are paid principally on a mileage 
basis, the decrease in mileage in the face of an increase in 
business, necessarily means greater net revenue. Train and 
engine loading accomplished, however, through tying up 
crews short of destination because of the sixteen-hour law, 
through the use of a large number of relief crews, and 
through the payment of excessive overtime, is not producing 
the results that increasing the train load should accomplish: 


STATEMENT OF GRoss Tons Movep One MILE on THE Main Line (Tuov- 
SANDS), IN THE DIRECTION OF THE PREPONDERANCE OF BusINESS; AVER- 
AGE EncInE Loap: Train anp LocoMotiveE MiLes—For S1x MontHr 
Periop, Juty To DecEMBER, 1916, wiITH COMPARISON FOR THE 
SAME PErrop oF 1915 








Gross tons Average tons 
one mile . per. Train Locomotive 
(Thousands) locomotive miles miles 
a fam “sh or A—— 
Month— 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
DE. uc6ds0%0 45,318 39,735 1,082 1,093 34,204 31,292 41,877 36,355 
August os sce 49,558 43,939 1,165 1,053 34,179 35,287 42,555 41,711 
September ... 51,221 46,110 1,202 1,062 34,819 36,180 421613 43.424 
\etober ..... 8,665 48,151 1,156 1,070 34,331 37,193 42:099 45,000 
November ... 45,272 41,839 1,281 1,032 29,294 34/108 35.353 40,547 
December 43,233 38,833 1,309 1,099 27,391 29,539 33,036 35,328 
TOES, - wxisie 283,267 258,607 1,199 1,068 194,218 203,599 23 2 
Seat G6 2. TOME siecas vices pecca WME “woeeee 1°332 ee 


, 


Per cent Incr. 
or Dee. os 9.5 énndue CH tueoen 2.0 


An increase of 914 per cent in gross tons moved was ac- 
complished with a decrease of 14,213 train and engine miles, 
by reason of the increase of 131 tons per locomotive. 

For traffic reasons, pressure is often brought to bear to in- 
stall additional train service, and in many cases this demand 
is for fast service that means light trains in order to accom- 
plish an “‘on time” record. These demands are usually made 
to afford a quicker despatch of the freight involved, making 
earlier delivery in various cities, which business prior to the 
installation of the fast service was moving on regular trains. 
In the end this serves to increase train and engine mileage 
and is a material factor in decreasing the average train load. 
Demands of this character are discouraging features which 
operating officers meet in their endeavor to increase the train 
load. It is admitted, however, that requests for additional 
service are frequently far-reaching. It may mean the con- 
trolling of a large volume of through business that might be 
divided or thrown to the rails of a competitor. 


“BUY A CARLOAD” 


By E. H. Shaughnessy 
Trainmaster, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, IIl. 


There is one way to increase the train load without spend- 
ing a lot of money for grade reduction, larger locomotives 
and increased facilities, all of which are a part of every rail- 
road’s future plans. That is, to increase the load in the car. 
Locomotives are (or should be) rated to haul tonnage based 
on the maximum theoretical tractive force. If it were pos- 
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sible to put the designated tonnage in one car, the efficiency 
of the locomotive could be fully utilized the year ’round in 
hauling real tonnage and a trifle less than 100 per cent util- 
ity obtained. ‘The necessity for spreading the lading among 
a number of cars brings into play the factors of atmospheric 
resistance, wheel friction, slack action, etc., which do not 
decrease the efficiency of the locomotive in itself but waste 
it so that the utility is materially decreased. 

The necessity for heavily loaded cars is therefore of the 
greatest importance, so that trains can be shortened in length 
without loss of tonnage. Especially is this true on most rail- 
roads where the practice is to run mixed trains of loads and 
empties, governed by more or less scientifically com- 
piled, equated tonnage ratings, which automatically reduce 
the actual tonnage hauled as the length of the train is in- 
creased. 

To those who have in any way analyzed the loading of 
freight it must be apparent that the railroads do not get any- 
where near the capacity (meaning 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
above the marked capacity). in the cars loaded. This is no- 
toriously true in connection with closed cars loaded with man- 
ufactured commodities which are so bulky that it is not pos- 
sible to load to capacity, and surprisingly so in connection 
with both closed and open cars loaded with commodities 
wherein it is possible to load to capacity, but which are not 
so loaded. 

It follows, therefore, that without additional expense and 
without waiting for much needed improvements, the train- 
load can be increased if the carload is increased. In my 
opinion the best angle of approach in solving the problem is 
through the buyer of the commodities. Much can be done 
with the shipper and a great deal has already been done. In 
fact it would seem that the efforts put forth to increase the 
carload have been directed almost exclusively toward the 
man who loads the cars, whereas the fellow who unloads 
them holds the key to the situation. 

In every village there are one or more merchants who buy 
coal, coke, brick, lumber, tile, sand, gravel, etc., in suffi- 
ciently large quantities so that a car is used in filling the 
order, and these orders are repeated from time to time de- 
pending on the amount of business done. Investigation will 
show that a very large number of these merchants order a 
specific quantity of each of the different articles sold by 
them. When queried as to why this method is followed, the 
merchant generally has no very good reason to offer. Some- 
times the question of storage room enters into it, but as a 
rule it is simply a habit formed years ago when the cars 
were smaller, and the situation relating to cars entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Bearing in mind that these car-at-a-time merchants handle 
the bulk of the real revenue producing business on most 
railroads, the thing to do is to get them to “BUY A CAR- 
LOAD.” That should be the slogan for every railway de- 
partment from top to bottom. What shipper can consistently 
refrain from loading a car to its full capacity in space or 
weight, if he has orders to that effect from the people who 
are buying his materials? 

Good results can be obtained right from the start in a 
“BUY A CARLOAD” campaign even on a single division. 
The increase in the train load on that particular division 
may not be noticeable to the eye, but it is there nevertheless. 
If this item were given the attention it really deserves on all 
divisions of all railroads along the lines suggested, a very 
decided step toward increasing the train load would have 
been taken without costing a cent. 

It is simply a matter of education. The small town mer- 
chant is easily approached, deeply interested in railroad 
problems (more so than is generally thought to be the case), 
and if appealed to tactfully, co-operative in the greatest de- 
gree. All that is necessary is to enthuse him with the railroad 
viewpoint and he will “BUY A CARLOAD” every time, and 
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the rest is easy. Any good operating man can increase the 
train load if he has the increased carloads to do it with. 


BETTER STATISTICS NEEDED 
By Mark H. Reasoner 


American railroad men, and especially those in charge of 
operating trains, have in late years been divided by a dis- 
tinct line of cleavage into two groups; they are either low 
tonnage or high tonnage men and they have been encouraged 
by the tendency of the higher officers to endorse one or the 
other of these policies. By far the greater number have be- 
lieved in high tonnage, so much so that it has become an 
established practice upon the majority of roads, 

Probably most large terminals are inefficiently operated 
because of the lack of the information and supervision which 
form the essence of operation; with such an organization a 
complete scheme of classification may be worked so that 
properly loaded cars may be selected and switched into trains 
for preference destinations and thus handled with decreased 
cost and increased efficiency. 

A trainmaster should devote a large share of his time to 
watching the handling of tonnage trains. Trainmasters too 
often fall into the habit of attending to matters which do not 
concern them, instead of those duties which rightfully should 
claim their attention. A trainmaster should be what his title 
implies, a master of trains. 

The fact that the greatest difficulty of our present system 
of operating statistics is that they generally become ancient 
history and records of past performances so old that they are 
useless for practical purposes of operation has been one of 
the greatest hindrances to operating men. The imperative 
need for a statistical system which will give a prompt, ac- 
curate and comprehensive history of each operating division 
is apparent. Proper, prompt, intelligent and adequate su- 
pervision is only possible through these channels and they 
should present knowledge of conditions which any manage-’ 
ment can act upon with a reasonable degree of promptness. 

Such statistics should take form in performance statements 
concerning main line movements and it is important that 
the proper relation between the value of the locomotive and 
the tonnage which it hauls be maintained and made a matter 
of daily inspection by the operating officer in charge. Such 
reports can be compiled readily in the transportation offices 
and finally completed by the statistical divisions in time to 
be of practical value. Roads using the Hollerith system of 
assembling statistics are in an especially fortunate position 
as regards speedy delivery of such figures. These figures 
should be based primarily on the expenses of road engine- 
men, trainmen and fuel in freight service only and should 
be separated as between tonnage and way freights. This 
will, of course, reduce matters to the common denominator 
of railway cost, the ton mile. 


THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT A FACTOR IN TRAIN 
LOADING 


By T. T. Ryan 
Division Foreman, Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, Las Vegas, 
N. M. 


The principal thing that operating officers can do to in- 
crease tonnage on single track roads is to so despatch that 
the freight trains will have the open door and then keep them 
moving. Engines and cars with bearings warmed up and 
lubricated will run free and pull easily, while if the same 
equipment is run in and out of a dozen side tracks over the 
division it will pull vastly harder and the cost of operation 
will increase. Also by their tact and methods of approach 
operating officers can create an esprit de corps that will au- 
tomatically increase tonnage. The chief factor in increasing 
tonnage does not lie with the trainmaster, but with the master 
mechanic; we can trust the trainmaster to “hang ’em on” if 
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we are ready to “pull ’em.” There are many ways to in- 
crease the efficiency of the engines. The boilers should be 
kept scrupulously clean and free from scale. The effect of 
dirty boilers and the action of scale as a non-conductor 
should be explained to the men. Next see that fireboxes, 
flues and front ends are kept free from.leaks so that the draft 
will be unimpeded. ‘This seems like unnecessary advice, but 
an examination of the 70,000 engines in the United States 
will disclose that it is needed. 

If these things are done we will have free steaming en- 
gines. This in turn means that an engineer knows when he 
gets the “gate open” he can go; you cannot expect an en- 
gineer to watch a falling pointer and at the same time try 
to handle tonnage. The good effect of these features will be 
largely minimized if coal is not properly selected and sized, 
for there are few things more discouraging to enginemen than 
poor coal and to shop men than engines which do not steam 
owing to irregularity in the quality of coal. Both are ex- 
pensive to the railway. 

If these and the minor things about the engines are done 
and done well when they should be, the engines in their 
turn will pull the maximum rating and do it every day. 
Then if the despatcher will use the zeal he should in get- 
ting men over the road and encourage them to make a good 
run instead of a.poor run we will increase our tonnage 20 
per cent without a dollar of capital outlay. 

This does not, however, mean that we should not mod- 
ernize old engines. First in this line come brick arches. 
The application of arches to all the old power would mean 
the equivalent of 4,000 engines added. The application of 
superheaters to engines not yet superheated means the equiv- 
alent of 20,000 more engines. 

Did we ever hear the best engineer on our territotry say 
the train he had last trip pulled like two trains and he could 
not get it going? What was the reason? Friction of course, 
caused by brakes sticking owing to foundation gear binding, 
too little shoe clearance, and dry bearings with improper 
area. What is the remedy? Inspect the gear and know it is 
right and kept so. Inspectors are supposed to get cars 
through the terminals with a test of about a minute per car; 
they get them through all right, but the road pays for it in 
loss of tons and in excess of coal consumption and overtime. 
The remedy is to see that the car is right from point ot 
origin to destination. 


LOADING CARS INTELLIGENTLY 


By H. F. Reddig 
Division Superintendent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
El Reno, Okla. 


To increase the revenue tons per freight train mile where 
no reduction is to be made in the grade line or in the in- 
creased capacity of motive power or equipment it is necessary 
either to increase the gross tons handled per train or the net 
tons by decreasing the number of tons of tare weight hauled 
per train mile. On most railroads the locomotives now have 
«a tonnage rating up to their maximum capacity. To increase 
the revenue tons per freight train mile it is necessary to de- 
crease the tare tonnage. 

To do this one must commence with the car, and load it 
to the maximum or visible capacity. Apply proper equip- 
ment for loading—where one can get cars loaded to their 
maximum capacity, equipment of the largest capacity should 
be applied. The proportion of tare weight to capacity de- 
creases with the increased loading capacity of equipment, so 
that by not supplying equipment of larger capacity than nec- 
essary for the load, the tare weight can be decreased. There 
is a difference of from four to six tons in the tare weight of 
- 60,000, 80,000 and 100,000 Ib. capacity cars. 

After the loading of the cars comes the elimination of 
empty car mileage. The distribution of equipment should 
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be studied so as to load equipment into such territory that 
it can be given a load out without unnecessary empty mile- 
age. Difficulty is experienced by all lines in loading flat, 
coal, automobile, stock and refrigerator cars, especially the 
packers’ cars, in the direction opposite to that in which the 
car moves when under load with the commodities usually 
handled. A careful study will enable most of this equip- 
ment to be loaded at least part way in the direction in which 
these cars ordinarily move empty. 

The heaviest power available should be used on all runs 
to increase the gross tonnage per train. Engines should be 
tested over each entire engine district to ascertain the maxi- 
mum tonnage they will handle between different stations. 
Cars for intermediate stations should be handled on local 
trains. Through trains in the direction of the heaviest traffic 
should be kept under full load. In many instances fast 
freight trains are run with decreased tonnage in order to 
overcome operating conditions that can be eliminated with 
little difficulty. 

By keeping fast freight trains moving it is seldom that 
schedules cannot be maintained and at the same time handle 
the maximum tonnage rating. Local freight train runs 
should be of such distances that they can either handle a 
maximum loading out of the initial terminal or into the final 
terminal. 

A “follow-up” campaign is necesary to get agents to see 
that all cars are loaded properly and to report promptly any 
car leaving or arriving at their stations not properly loaded. 
Weigh masters, bill clerks at terminals, yard masters and 
conductors should all be kept interested and should call at- 
tention to cars not properly loaded or cars moving empty that 
might be given loading. The chief despatcher and car dis- 
tributor should keep. a close check on empty cars moving, 
which information can be gotten from the train consists, and 
get these empty cars to points where they can be given load. 
The tonnage clerk must check the wheel reports closely and 
call attention to lightly loaded cars and cars moving empty 
that could have been given loading. 


PROGRESS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION* 


By Marcus A. Dow 
General Safety Agent, New York Central Lines. 


It is but a little more than ten years since the United States 
Steel Corporation began its systematic accident prevention 
work and planted the seed which has brought forth a product 
of such great value to humanity that its development has been 
one of the biggest things in the history of American industry. 
Those pioneers who first promoted accident prevention work 
entered a strange and unexplored country. Their only com- 
pass was a vision—a vision of a better state of affairs wherein 
cripples and widows and fatherless children were to be no 
longer a by-product of industry. 

There are no reliable statistics of accidents occurring in the 
United States as a whole; but estimates give conclusive proof 
that the waste of human material due to preventable accidents 
each year is nothing short of appalling. Dr. Frederick’ L. 
Hoffmann, statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company 
ot America, estimates that in 1916 there were approximately 
22,000 persons killed in industrial accidents and that at least 
half a million were so seriously injured that they lost more 
than four weeks from work. The lives of 220,000 industrial 
workers were snuffed out in 10 years! The hospital cots of 
those seriously injured in the ten years would cover a single 
track railroad from New York to San Francisco and back 
again. 

* * * There have been some few employers who have not 
acquired great success because, even though they pretended to 








*“From_an address delivered at the congress of the National Safety 
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inaugurate accident prevention work in their plants, they were 
not good safety men at heart. Successful safety work is not 
based on pretense. There have been those who believed that 
all that was necessary for them to do was to post a few safety 
bulletins in their plants and let it go at that. The spirit of 
safety did not pervade their establishments because they were 
not good leaders and did not make their employees feel that 
they were sincere. Experience has proved that success in safety 
springs from a service of the heart, and an ability and deter- 
mination to concentrate every energy, every resource neces- 
sary, upon the obtaining of results. The spirit and the atti- 
tude of any employer—of any railroad officer—will be re- 
flected in every corner of his plant and on every mile of his 
road. If he is a safety man at heart accidents are reduced— 
the majority of his employees are co-operating with him to that 
end—and yet his plant is working on the highest plane of pro- 
ductive efficiency. There has, perhaps, been no greater bene- 
fit derived from accident prevention work than through the 
getting together of employer and employee in intimate con- 
ferences in regard to a matter of common interest and con- 
cern. 

Operating officers, with their manifold duties, cannot keep 
continually developing new ideas in accident prevention, and 
the safety engineer has become almost indispensable. Ex- 
perience has shown his territory should be confined to an area 
which will permit him to come into frequent personal 
contact with a majority of the employees under his juris- 
diction. 

The New York Central Lines originally employed in their 
safety bureau several safety agents who covered a wide terri- 
tory where close supervision and frequent contact with the 
men was impossible. A year ago we tried as an experiment 
the employment of a few division safety agents on certain 
main line divisions. After several months’ trial it was found 
that the accident record on these divisions, compared with 
the same months the previous year, was from 20 per cent to 
35 per cent lower than it was on similar divisions where there 
were no division safety agents. Therefore, commencing the 
first of July this year, the New York Central Lines took a 
new step in safety progress by appointing division safety 
agents on all of the main-line divisions of the system. 

There is perhaps a no more striking example of what con- 
sistent safety work will accomplish than the record that has 
been made by the railroads of the United States in the past 
few years—a record that has been made in spite of increased 
traffic, labor disturbances, and numerous other intense operat- 
ing conditions. On all the railroads of the country, during 
the seven years ended June 30, 1916, there has been a steady 
decrease in the number of railroad employees killed and in- 
jured while on duty. In the year 1910, on all of the rail- 
roads, 2.17 employees were killed out of every thousand men 
employed, while in 1916, only 1.17 were killed out of each 
thousand employed—a decrease of 47 per cent in the number 
of employees killed per thousand employed. In 1910, 47.1 
employees were injured per thousand employed on the rail- 
roads, while in 1916, only 25.2 were injured per thousand em- 
ployed, a decrease of 46 per cent. Pride in the accomplish- 
ment of those who have worked with me on the railroad I 
have the honor to represent prompts me to tell you that on the 
New York Central Railroad in the year 1916, as compared 
with 1913, there was a decrease of 35 per cent in the number 
of employees killed per million tons freight carried one mile, 
and of 20 per cent in the number injured. Actually, in the 
three years ended December 31, 1916, on this road 284 em- 
ployees were saved from fatal injury and 6,211 from non-fatal 
injury, using the rate for 1913 as a basis for comparison. 
The Chicago & North Western, the first railroad to inaugu- 
rate a safety campaign, in 614 years has saved the lives of 
293 of its employees, through the humanitarian work of that 
grand old safety pioneer, Ralph C. Richards. 

The record of the United States Steel Corporation stands 
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cut like a beacon light. In the nine years ended 1915, its 
safety work has saved 14,967 of its employees from death or 
serious injury, the injury rate for 1906 being used as a basis 
for comparison. The long list of industrial concerns, with 
similar records of achievement, should have their names em- 
blazoned on a roll of honor that would inspire and enlighten 
the world. There is the E. I. Dupont De Nemours Company, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, Cadillac Motor, Commonwealth Edison, 
Commonwealth Steel, Corn Products Refining Company, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Harrison Brothers & Company, [Illinois 
Steel Company, Inland Steel, International Harvester, Mil- 
waukee Coke & Gas, Neenah Paper, Packard Motor Car, 
Pullman Company, and the Rochester Railway & Light 
Company. [These show reductions from 24 per cent to 
88 per cent in the percentage of casualties to number of em- 
ployes. | 

Even to-day, with our country at war, must the cause of 
safety be upheld and its progress continued. I have no sym- 
pathy with the thought that because lives are necessarily sac- 
rificed for a righteous cause on the battle front other lives 
must be unnecessarily sacrificed at home through neglect. 
Surely, the killing of 22,000 and the injuring of half a mil- 
lion industrial workers a year is a serious drain on the man- 
power of the nation at a time when every available man is 
needed for the work that is to be done. Our duty is clear. 
We must keep the workmen inspired. We must keep the ma- 
chines going; keep the wheels moving; keep the industries up 
to their highest point of productive efficiency; keep from hav- 
ing accidents, or anything else that will lessen that effi- 
ciency. 

So much for the progress of accident prevention. What of 
the future? There may be a temporary backward swing of 
the pendulum. Accidents this year are increasing, even where 
the best of records have been made in the past. This is but 
the natural result of the high tension under which industries 
and the railroads are now operating, many at double their 
usual capacity. This, together with greatly increased labor 
turn-over and similar influences due to the war, is affecting 
the accident record adversely. But this only emphasizes the 
need for greater effort and increased safety activity. As to the 
future, I believe that somewhere within, say, 10 years, the time 
will come when a workman who is employed will not only be 
expected to know how to operate a particular machine, but 
that his continuance in the employment will depend upon his 
observance of reasonably safe practices. When a workman 
is employed he will be examined, not only as to his physical 
fitness, but as to his personal habits and as to his attitude 
toward accident prevention. Systematic instruction of the 
workman as to how to do his work with the least possible risk 
of injury to himself and others will be an obligation firmly 
fixed on the shoulder of the employer, and the competence of 
a foreman will be measured in part by his ability to enforce 
safe practices on the part of his men. I believe that the time 
is not far distant when the great majority of American work-. 
men will refuse to permit a man to work in their midst who is 
habitually careless. The drawings and specifications for 
every new building, whether it be for an industry, a church 
or a home, will be carefully scrutinized by safety engineers to 
make sure that every known precaution has been observed. I 
expect the day to come when the safety engineer, or safety 
agent, will be a permanent and fixed member of the official 
staff of every industrial plant and of every operating division 
of every railroad in the land. Every village, town and city 
will have an organized department to protect citizens from 
injury by accident. I believe, too, that the subject of accident 


prevention will become a part of the curriculum of colleges 
and technical schools, and that the degree of safety engineer 
will be as coveted as that of physician or doctor of laws. 
The children in the public schools will be taught safe 
—— = * ® 
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SALVAGING ROLLING STOCK ON THE 
SANTA FE 


Washouts in January, 1916, completely isolated a portion 
of the 15-mile branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
between Fallbrook, Calif., and Fallbrook Junction and 
marooned equipment valued at $50,000. This line, which 
lay in the Temecula canyon, had been subject to repeated 
floods in the past, and for that reason, it was decided to re- 
build on higher ground. When the new branch was com- 
pleted, it had no connection whatever with the old line and 
terminated in the town of Fallbrook, 377 ft. higher and 
114 miles south of the old station in the canyon where the 








Moving Cars up a 10 Per Cent Grade 


rolling stock was situated. The unusual difficulties in the 
way of salvaging this equipment and the manner in which 
they were overcome are outlined in an article in the Santa Fe 
Magazine by J. P. O’Shea, inspector of the Santa Fe Lines 
at San Bernardino, Calif. 

The equipment consisted of an 80-ton, 2-8-0 type loco- 
motive, four refrigerator cars, two passenger coaches, two 
flat cars (one loaded with a 36-ton turntable), one tank car 
and one box car—in all, a train weighing 400 tons, including 
loads. Among the factors which complicated the problem of 
moving the equipment were the complete isolation of the old 











The Equipment 335 ft. Above and 4,500 ft. Distant from 
Starting Point. 


line, the elevation of the new line above the old, the distance 
between the two, and the rugged character of the intervening 
country. It was finally decided to move the train over a 
temporary track on an abandoned wagon road between the 
two lines. This highway had a maximum grade of 14 per 
cent, with curves varying from 15 to 50 deg., and for three- 
quarters of a mile it followed the side of a canyon, where 
any carelessness would have junked the rolling stock. The 
fact that the train weighed 400 tons and that it was planned 
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to raise it 436 ft. within a distance of 6,300 ft. caused four 
surety companies to refuse to bond the work. However, the 
contract for the salvaging was finally awarded to a firm of 
house-movers in Pasadena, who began operations on March 
14, 1917, with a force of five men, four horses and “the 
usual outfit of the house-mover—capstans, cables, chains and 
cussin’.” Less than three months later, i.e., on June 10, 
1917, the work was completed and the equipment was trans- 
ferred from Fallbrook to the main line at Oceanside. 

To safeguard the rolling stock on the unusual grades, ties 
were wired behind each pair of trucks and 12-in. by 12-in. 
chocks were carried behind each set of drivers on the engine. 
The equipment was chained to the track when not in motion 
and the rails were removed behind the engine, which had been 
switched to the back end of the train before work began. 
The capstans used had a 10-in. spool (well casing) and a 
“sweep” of 108 in. By using %-in. cable, 34 and 1-in. 
chains, and six single sheave blocks, this arrangement enabled 
four horses to pull the 80-ton locomotive on a 14 per cent 
grade. On lighter grades two cars were moved by the same 
method at an average speed of six feet a minute; on grades 
under 10 per cent two horses easily pulled loads up to 
50 tons. 

The engine was stripped to a 15-ft. rigid wheel base, so 
that it could be drawn around a 50-deg. curve without de- 











Locomotive on an 11 Per Cent Grade 


railing. It was also necessary to grease the inner rail on 
curves to keep the locomotive on the track and to maintain 
a maximum super-elevation at those points below 4 in. to 
prevent the rails from overturning. 

Floods have repeatedly damaged the Fallbrook branch, and 
especially that part of it which originally extended to Teme- 
cula, about eight miles northeast of Fallbrook. This section, 
which formed part of a through route from San Diego to 
trans-continental connections at San Bernardino, was de- 
stroyed by washouts in 1884 and again in 1891. It was re- 
built the first time but not the second, and the remaining por- 
tion of the line from Fallbrook to Oceanside, 20 miles, was 
acquired by the Santa Fe in 1906. San Diego commercial 
interests, which desired direct connections with the Santa 
Fe line to the East, agitated persistently for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Fallbrook-Temecula link. Finally, in 1916, the 
Railroad Commission of California ordered the Santa Fe to 
rebuild and restore to operation a line from Fallbrook to 
Temecula, or to construct an alternative line from the latter 
point through Rainbow Valley to Oceanside, although it was 
shown that the potential traffic would not justify the heavy ex- 
penditures which the work would necessitate. The case was 


later taken into the courts by the railroad, where the decision 
of the California commissioners was overruled. 
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ACCIDENT BULLETIN NO. 62 


Che Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its acci- 
dent bulletin No. 62 containing a record of railway acci- 
dents in the United States during October, November and 
December and during the calendar year 1916, which, under 
the commission’s order, is now the fiscal year for report- 
ing all railway statistics. Comparisons are shown with the 
last two twelve-month periods ending June 30. The annual 
summary shows that the total number of casualties to per- 
sons for the year was 206,723. The figures for the year are 
summarized in Table 1 as follows: 


Taree No, 1.—Casualties to persons year ended Deceniber 31 
Passengers Employees Other persons Total 
gum a as ee’ = - _ — “— 
Class Kil’d Inj’d Kil’d Inj’d Kil’d Inj’d  Kil’d Inj’d 
Collisions . 70 1,886 179 2,013 17 46 266 3.945 
Derailments .........-- 41 1,699 156 1,279 61 155 258 3,133 
Miscellaneous train acci d 
GE catscieuecevees a 66 35 530 3 23 38 619 
= eeacecocai- hamiialel iad diey sata ° Ble, 
GD accedeees 171 3,651 379 3,822 81 562 7,697 


Train-service accidents. .180 4357 2,143 45,299 6.! 591 ~ 9,629 8,914 59,285 


49,121 21 


SE. Sc ereawawceeee a 008 2.513 6. 672 9,853 9,476 66,982 
Nontrain accidents.... 428 127,802 97 1,938 525 129,740 
Grand ftotal......2 291 8.008 | 2 941 176,923 6,769 11,791 10,001 196,722 


From table 1c, which gives comparisons with preceding 
years, we copy the following: 





Tapnte No. Ic.—Summary of casualties to persons for years named. 
Year ended Dec. Yeare er June 
30, 
Pein y whee ae indi 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Passengers 
SS oO. ee ree 111 3,651 89 4,648 
Ce BO ono 6 cc ek eee Kee RKene en 180 4,357 133 7,462 
ES A A SE OE 291 8,008 222 12,110 
Employees on duty: 
ee 357 3,731 22) 3,371 
In coupling accidents. .........eeeeee- 136 2,440 90 1,993 
Overhead obstructions .........-+e6.- 63 1,538 45 1,083 
Ce ee CN, oc ckceeee needs we s 435 14,084 368 10,748 
SO, ek CRKRSSTESOe GUO es 1,219 26,517 870 20,865 
PD <p cca nueews wawaeud ckeene een. 48,310 1,594 38,060 
Total passengers, and employees on 
GP erhcccereedcecceds eenvenes 2,501 56,318 1,816 50,170 
Emolovyces mot Ott GUty. cc cccccccescces 303 811 215 840 
Other persons not trespassing: 
i NNR 3 6.6505. 0.r eens eek o e'0 9 73 7 110 
ne ea ree re 1,735 4,987 1,156 5.280 
WE At ec deus eds peeeeere rere 1,744 5,060 1,163 5,390 
Trespassers: 
Ce Ser 72 151 88 161 
SO IE: Scipetkas omlee ens Abe oreo ree 4,856 4,642 4,996 6,287 
UN . Sxca Wada x Weep agte Ke ereed 4,928 4,793 5,084 6,448 


Taste No. 2. 


_Dec. 
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Year ended Dec. Year ended June 


31, 1916 30, 1915 
——- hn -——_——_—- aaeetony 
Killed fajured Killed Injured 
Tota! in accidents involving train a 
Re ee Peis ee eee 9,476 66,982 8,278 62,848 
TORE DIENND kK Ss eh teccseeves 525 129, 740 343 99,192 
CRE OE oickkh cee dnwessenees 10,001 196,7 722 ~=©8,62 162,040 


Table 18 in the report gives the usual classification of 
casualties by causes. Table No. 2, which is reproduced 
herewith, shows the total number of collisions (5,737) 
and of derailments (8,253). The bulletin shows collisions 
and derailments for four years back and also two tables 
analyzing derailments due to defective roadway and de- 
fective equipment for 15 years. 

The number of persons shown in the quarterly report 
(October, November, and December, 1916,) as killed nh 
injured on steam railways was 2,401; 152 killed and 2,2 
injured. Total killed in all classes of accidents, 2, 
injured, 50,467. 

The number of persons killed in accidents at highway 
grade crossings during the year, 1916, is given in a sepa- 
rate statement, showing the number of victims in each state. 
Of the total killed, 1,652, it appears that 121 were classed 
as trespassers. 

The investigations of accidents by the inspectors of the 
commission, which were completed during the last quar- 
ter of 1916, numbered 22, and the reports of these investi- 
gations fill 55 pages of the bulletin. These 22 accidents 
occurred as follows: 


aT 


Galveston H. ee ee a ee Jan. 31 Derailment 
PenneyIvania <I ewistown Junction, Pa......... Oct. 5 Rear collision 
Cinn., Ind. & Western— Maplewood, a Oct. 7 Butting collision 
Western Marylend—Knobmount, a. eee Oct. 12 Butting collision 
Chic., Burl. & Ouincv—Smithfield. ee Oct. 15 Rear collision 
Phil., Balt. & Wash.—Perryman, Md........... Oct. 23 Derailment 
Union Pacific—Bushnell, Nebr................. Oct. 23 3utting collisio: 
Georgia Railroad—Union Point, Ga............. Oct. 27 Derailment 
Delaware & Hudson—East End. N. Y.......... Oct. 31 Butting collision 
Pennsylvania—-New Portage Junction, Pa....... Nov. 6 Rear collision 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul—Hornick, Iowa.......... Nov. 9 Derailment 
Chicago, R. I. & Pac.—Marion, Kan...........] Vov. 22 Rear collision 
Be: EO. Bi, Maske ices ccdesscasanc Nov. 23 Butting collision 
Greenville & Western—Altamont, S. C......... Nov. 24 Derailment 
Texas & Pacific—Strawn, Tex................. Nov. 26 Rear collision 
N. Y., N. H. & H.—Beacon Falls, Conn........ Dec. 1 Rear collision 
Denver & ee a eae Dec. 7 Rear collision 
No1. Pacific—Fast Helena, Mont.....-.--..... Dec. 7 butting collisic 
St. Louis. Southwestern—W NS, SONNE 5.5 a ein vier Dec. 15 Derailment 
Central New England—New Hartford, Conn....Dec. 22 Butting collisio: 
Boston & Albany—W. Springfield, Mass........ Yec. 22 Rear collision 
St. Toseph Valley—Inverness, Ind.............. Dec. 30 Rear collision 


A tabular summary is given showing the causes of those 
accidents which were investigated during the six months 
ending December 31, 1916. 

Electric railways reporting to the commission (not in- 
cluded in the foregoing statistics) had a total of 518 per- 
sons killed during the year and 4,606 injured. These roads 
had 216 train accidents, including 139 collisions and 53 
derailments. Train accidents are charged with 16 fatali- 
ties and 791 injuries. The total number of passengers 
killed from all causes was 34 and of employees 44, while 
135 trespassers were killed. 
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| = — —— a, " er a ‘\ | nea — —, 
"eege 4 ——— to Damage to 
" : — vyg P ORG ant ee road and ad and 
Classes No. Kil’d Inj’d equipment No. Kil’d Inj’d equipment No. Kil’d Inj’d fins toll 
Collistons: 
Me ona. ob eas s cab h ue aticn kone wauaen ens are 782 115 1,069 $1,012,700 632 94 1,139 $791,800 435 26 833 $502,578 
a gh al hd peta Ue ae atiaaal 463 61 1,220 812,700 368 82 1,377 681,800 282 65 1 268° 439°794 
ERS LET OT SERRE ChE a FRAT 414 5 73 194,690 330 38 151,400 303 "7 131.541 
i ar arte ei See ARERR ED REF 4,078 85 1,583 1,861,900 3,440 72 1,306 1,549:000 2,518 40 1,318 1,078,853 
Toto! Le ccccucceceunceccececsnaeeces 5,737 266 3,945 $3,881,900 4,770 252 3,860 $3, 174, 000 3,538 134 3,493 $2,152,766 
Derailments due to— i kas r rs —— 
I MONEE: ccidhcs bs cceeeseerew ene ewesaneres 1,664 29 1,079 1,356.600 1,673 28 921 1,194,800 1,507 43 0 1.120.58: 
oe ee a cawenetnn 4185 42 "519 31575000 4.073 47 476 3'420,200 3°416 $4 366 2'648,133 
Negligence ........ eUelatinansanieseiatorbwas-aenmenay 826 47 474 716,600 675 27 334 512,700 297 20 304 176,453 
Unforeseen obstruction ......0-s.ccccecccceccecences 327 82 415 579,600 318 102 621 589,900 _ 60 484 320,190 
NI, oe ds 5 ash kinkonek isons bavi ea 60 9 65 71,100 Ss 6 68 100,700 12 137 202,68 
TT TUTE eT Le 1,191 49 581 1,047,400 1,090 47 634 1,026,800 1 348 59 830 1.180, 
MONEE Ssw edness Fa Websense cast pensececesecvieveces MEDD COG. wenee <pecameeee. 9-908. S56 3,054 $6,845,100 6,849 248 4,061 $5,648 1 
Total collisions and derailments..............e+:- 13.990 524 7,078 $11,228,206 12,674 510 6,914 $10,019,100 10,387 382 7.354 $7,800 
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J. M. HERBERT 


James M. Herbert, who has been vice-president of the 
St. Louis Southwestern since August 1, 1916, has been 
elected president, succeeding Edwin Gould, who remains as 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Herbert’s election 
as president is recognition on the part of the board of 
directors of the success which has been attained under Mr. 
Herbert’s management in rehabilitating the St. Louis South- 
western. Mr. Herbert came to the property shortly after the 
death of F. H. Britton, president, from the Laramie, Hahn’s 
Peak & Pacific, now the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern. 
Many of the neighbors of the road were in the hands of 
receivers; the St. Louis Southwestern itself had been pretty 
badly undermaintained, and in general there was a situation 
that needed a strong hand. Mr. Herbert was just the man 
for such a situation. One distinguishing characteristic is 
his ability to make decisions 
promptly. Mr. Herbert is 
a man who can and does say 
yes or no to a proposition 
and this is a great quality in 
railroad work. In settling 
operating questions, prompt 
decisions are almost as essen- 
tial as correct decisions. In 
settling traffic matters and in 
dealing with large shippers 
this ability to give a yes or 
no earns the respect of the 
shippers and makes business 
friends for a road. Mr. Her- 
bert is a man of great energy, 
both physically and men- 
tally. 

He is a man who shoulders 
responsibility, who wants and 
takes the reins of manage- 
ment into his own hands, and 
has the capacity to handle a 
vast amount of work. Hav- 
ing come up from the lowest 
round in the operating de- 
partment he has a thorough 
grasp of the details and he 
knows the Southwest thor- 
oughly. 

The equipment situation 
on the St. Louis Southwest- 


ern was particularly bad 
when Mr. Herbert came 
there. He has put through a vigorous program of scrapping 


obsolete equipment and rebuilding or extensively repairing a 
very large proportion of the company’s box cars, and he has 
apparently got his cars in good shape. Remarkable progress 
has been made under his management in getting better mile- 
age per day out of cars. In June, 1917, the average mileage 
per car per day was 35.3 as against 25.1 in June, 1916. 
Thirty-five miles per car per day is a high figure of itself 
and the increase as compared with a:year ago amounts to 
over 40 per cent. A considerable improvement has been 
made in car loading, the average per loaded car being 20.4 
in June, 1917, as against 17.7 in the same month in 1916; 
and a very large gain has been made in trainloading, the 
average trainload in June, 1917, being 466 tons, as against 
351 tons a year ago in that month. 

James M. Herbert was born January 15, 1863, at Belmont, 
Pa. He received a public school and high school education 
and began railroad work in 1880 as night telegraph operator 
on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, now the Wabash. He 
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became station agent, then a yard clerk, later a despatcher, 
then chief train despatcher and finally trainmaster. In 1897 
Mr. Herbert went to the Grand Trunk as trainmaster of the 
eastern division at Island Point, Vt. In the following year 
he was transferred to Belleville, Ont., and after two months 
was made superintendent of the eastern division of the Grand 
Trunk, with office at Montreal. In October, 1900, he went 
to the Missouri Pacific as superintendent of the Kansas and 
Colorado divisions, with office at Osawatomie. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made general superintendent of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and then went for a short 
time to the Southern Pacific. In November, 1901, he be- 
came general manager of the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Rio Grande Western. On January 1, 1903, Mr. Herbert 
was appointed vice-president and general manager of the 
Colorado & Southern. In March, 1906, he left railroad 
work but later returned to it as president of the Colorado, 
Wyoming & Eastern. 


EMBARKATION CAMP 
STARTED 


The construction of a camp 
for the accommodation of 
troops during the period they 
may be compelled to await 
transportation overseas after 
reaching the port of embar- 
kation is under way near 
Tenafly, N. J., at the port of 
New York. This camp has 
been named after the late 
Major Gen. Wesley E. Mer- 
ritt, who fought in both the 
Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars. When completed it 
will be able to house 30,000 
men. Regulars, former 
guardsmen and, later Nation- 
al Army contingents, coming 
from the South, will enter the 
camp while transports are 
awaited. No training will be 
attempted at this site, except 
incidentally. 

The men will be housed 
in two-story wooden bar- 


racks, each accommodating 
66 persons. As far as pos- 
sible, the oaks and other 


shade trees, which dot the 
site, and the lawns and orchards will be preserved. The 
camp is not being established on strictly geometrical lines. 
Because of the attractiveness of the site, which is on high 
land a couple of miles back of the Palisades, the creation 
of the camp has been considered partly in the light of a 
problem in modern city building. The camp is to be ready 
in November. Ten thousand workmen will be emploved 
within the next fortnight. 
A similar camp is being constructed at Newport News on 
Hampton Roads. 


CHINESE RAILWAY RETURNS FOR 1916.—The railway 
line from Canton to Shiuchow, 139.28 miles, was in opera- 
tion for nine months during 1916 and carried a daily 
average of 3,382 passengers and 614 tons of freight, from 
which, it derived revenues of $1,553 and $2,188, respectively. 
This is a part of the Canton-Hankow Railway, which was 
not extended during the year owing to financial difficul- 
ties. 
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WHAT THE RAILROADS’ WAR BOARD HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, 
has authorized the following statement giving a summary of 
its accomplishments: 

Information gathered by the Railroads’ War Board during 
the first four months of its existence, indicates that the volun- 
tary act of the 693 railroads of this country in merging their 
competitive activities for the period of the war and uniting in 
one continental system, has not only made the transportation 
problem presented by the war less cumbersome to handle, but 
surer of satisfactory solution. 

In addition to welding into one loyal army each and every 
one of the 1,750,000 persons employed by the railroads— 
from engine wipers to presidents—the co-ordination of the 
nations’ carriers has made possible the most intensive use of 
every locomotive, every freight car, every mile of track and 
every piece of railroad equipment in the country. It has 
also facilitated the securing of invaluable co-operation from 
the shippers and the general public. 

Some concrete instances of what has been accomplished 
through this co-operation of the railroads, the shippers and 
the public since April 21, when the War Board was created, 
may be summarized as follows: 

The excess of unfilled car requisitions over idle cars, or 
what is commonly called car shortage, has been reduced 70 
per cent. On April 30 the so-called car shortage amounted 
to 148,627. On June 30 these figures had been cut to 77,144. 
On August 1 the excess of unfilled car requisitions over idle 
cars amounted to only 33,776. 

In the month of May, freight transportation service ren- 
dered by about 75 per cent of Class I roads was 16.1 per 
cent in excess of the service rendered in 1916. In that year, 
which was one of unusual activity, the freight service ren- 
déred by the carriers was 24 per cent greater than in 1915, 
so the carriers achieved the astounding feat of adding 
to their freight service, in the short space of two years, an 
amount equal to the freight traffic of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany and Austria combined. 

Approximately, 20,000,000 miles of train service a year 
have been saved by the elimination of all passenger trains 
not essential to the most pressing needs of the country. This 
reduction of passenger service has released hundreds of loco- 
motives and train crews and cleared thousand of miles of 
track that are absolutely needed in the freight service for the 
transportation of necessities. 

Freight congestion at many important shipping points has 
been averted by promptly moving empty cars from one rail- 
road to another, irrespective of ownership. By ordering the 
adoption of this policy, which is brand new to American 
railroad usage, the Railroads’ War Board has moved 113,420 
empty freight cars into districts where they have been more 
needed. 

Through the pooling of lake coal and lake ore, a saving 
of 52,000 cars in moving those commodities alone has been 
achieved. 

A further saving of 133,000 cars has been made possible 
by the pooling of tidewater coal. Both of these pooling 
projects were brought about by the Railroads’ War Board 
in collaboration with the Committee on Coal Production of 
the Council of National Defense. 

By regulating the movement of grain for export, the num- 
ber of cars ordinarily required for this service has been re- 
duced, despite an abnormal export increase this year, 75,- 
682,028 bushels of wheat, corn, barley and oats being 
shipped to the Allies from May 1 to July 14. This business 
was so handled that there were no delays and no blocking 
of facilities at either the grain elevators or the seaports. 

Although the figures on the intensive loading of freight 
cars are not complete as yet, a sufficient number of reports 
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have been received from the 27 local committees of the War 
Board to show that commercial bodies and individual ship- 
pers in all parts of the country are giving hearty co-operation 
to the railroads’ campaign “to make one car do the work of 
two.” Checks made recently in Florida and Georgia on 
loaded potato cars show for instance that cars are carrying 
200 bbl. this year against 125 bbl. last year. Checks made 
in Chicago show that cement cars are now carrying 77,000 
lb. as against 70,000 lb. last year. In Pittsburgh, tin plate 
cars that carried 92 per cent of their marked capacity on 
June 27 last are now being loaded to carry 98.6 per cent. 
In Minnesota the average carload of flour in 1916 amounted 
to 46,250 lb.; this year the average carload is 61,923 lb. In 
New Orleans, sugar cars that were being loaded to carry only 
40,000 lb. three months ago, now carry an average load of 
80,000 Ib. In other parts of the country, sugar refineries 
have voluntarily increased their minimum capacity 25 per 
cent, or from 40,000 lb. to 50,000 lb. 

Some figures that throw a clear light on the efforts that 
both the shippers and the railroads are making to relieve the 
coal situation were supplied a few days ago by the Western 
Maryland. A check of 540 cars of coal loaded on its line 
showed only 7 cars that were loaded below marked capacity. 
The average lading of the 540 cars was 111.14 per cent, or 
11.14 per cent above the marked capacity. 

A summary of coal mine operations for the month of July 
showed that a total of 132 railroads handling anthracite, 
soft coal and lignite transported 207,429 more loaded cars 
from the mines than for the same month last year—an in- 
crease of 31.5 per cent, or 10,316,990 tons. 

In their efforts to shoulder the abnormal burden thrust 
upon them by the entrance of this country into the war, the 
railroads have not confined themselves solely to the task of 
making one car do double work. Through their War Board 
they have also supplied the government with every facility 
possible for intelligent co-operation in the handling of every 
military problem involving the transportation of troops and 
supplies. Skilled and experienced railroad men have been 
sent to every cantonment to assist the constructing quartermas- 
ters there in the movement of all supplies necessary to the erec- 
tion and maintenance of these military cities. A trained execu- 
tive has also been stationed in the Washington headquarters of 
the supervising constructing quartermaster, so that every car 
used in the transportation of government supplies might be 
made available when needed. As a result of these co-opera- 
tive activities the movement of thousands of carloads of 
lumber and other supplies to the cantonments has been ac- 
complished practically without a hitch. 

In addition, and at the request of the government, plans 
have been perfected whereby one million men are to be moved 
from nearly five thousand different points to the 32 training 
camps for the National Army and National Guard by Oc- 
tober 20. About one-third of these men, the National Guard, 
are already under way and are carrying their tents and equip- 
ment with them. This means that in addition to the coaches 
and tourist sleepers occupied by them more than 12,000 
freight cars must be transported. 

No special difficulty would present itself in accomplishing 
these troop movements if they represented all that the rail- 
roads were being called upon to perform at this time. But 
the movement of these million soldiers to their training quar- 
ters must not be permitted to interfere with the general move- 
ment of freight and passenger traffic, if such interference can 
possibly be avoided. Right here it may be stated that freight 
of all kinds is now moving in unexampled volume. Prac- 
tically every factory in the country is working to its capacity 
turning out supplies for the Allies, for this government and 
for the general use of the American people. The grain crop 
is also beginning to move. Soon cotton will be ready for 
shipment. Moreover, the transportation of fuel cannot be 
interrupted for a moment, although ‘each month the railroads 
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_are carrying from the mouths of the mines six million tons 
more than they ever carried before. All of this traffic must 
be taken care of, and at the same time the million men upon 
whom this government counts for the speedy and successful 
termination of the war must be brought to the places where 
they are to receive their training. Organization, much hard 
work and the faithful help of the 1,750,000 men who man 
and operate the railroads is making the accomplishment pos- 
sible. 

Among some of the other things accomplished by the board 
during the first four months of its existence, have been the 
designing of special equipment for hospital and troop train 
service, the standardization of settlements between the gov- 
ernment and the railroads, eliminating a large volume of 
correspondence and red tape, and the creation of a Special 
Committee on Express Transportation, composed of the vice- 
presidents of the American, Wells-Fargo, Adams and South- 
erm express companies, to co-operate the work of the com- 
panies with the general problem of transportation. 

The War Board is divided into departmental committees, 
who work in conjunction with the military department of 
the government, and also sub-committees on car service, 
equipment standards, transportation accounting, passenger 
tariffs, freight tariffs, material and supplies, and express 
transportation. 

It has stationed general agents at all military headquarters 
with the specific duty of co-operating with the military offi- 
cers at these points. There are 112 of these places and ap- 
proximately 250 trained railroad officers have been assigned 
to them. 

In addition, the Board has 69 general employees and 18 
inspectors, who are kept in the field constantly. 

In order to keep a close watch on local conditions and to 
promptly meet whatever difficulties may arise in any part of 
the country, sub-committees have been formed at Chicago, 
New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Seattle, New Orleans 
and similar big traffic centers. These committees are co- 
operating with the shipping and traveling public as well as 
with the military authorities. 

The Washington organization of the railroads employs 27 
experienced railroad officers, including the five executives on 
the War Board, practically all of whom are there all the time. 
It also includes trained experts for every phase of the work 
confronting the railroads. 

The war has created a demand for so many new kinds of 
business and so many new sources of business that abnormal 
movements of freight are constantly taking place in unaccus- 
tomed directions. Under the directions of the War Board 
every effort is being made to meet these demands, but the 
railroads by themselves cannot be expected to solve the whole 
transportation problem which the war has produced. 

If the maximum amount of transportation service is to be 
obtained, the shipping and traveling public and all railway 
employees will have to continue to co-operate in many ways, 
submit to many inconveniences and sometimes even bear 
losses due to changes in the transportation service. One of 
the most encouraging features of the situation noted by the 
War Board is that both shipper and the general public ap- 
pear to be reaching a clear understanding to that effect. This 
is shown by the encouraging reports coming from all parts 
of the country in conjunction with the heavier loading of 
cars, and the reduction in complaints concerning the elimi- 
nation of all passenger trains whose operation was not ab- 
solutely essential and which were being run for the benefit 
of the few rather than the benefit of the country at large. 





NETHERLANDS REDUCED ‘TRANSPORTATION.—A _ cable- 
gram from the American Legation at The Hague says that 
restriction in train service throughout Holland 40 per cent 
is contemplated, effective September 24, owing to coal short- 
age. 
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REPORT OF O’DONNEL FULL-CREW-LAW 
COMMITTEE 


The executive committee of the Associated Railroads of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, R. L. O’Donnel, chairman, 
which committee was created early in 1915 to carry on a cam- 
paign for the repeal of the full-crew laws of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, has made a report, recounting what has been 
done, and recommending that the railroads establish a per- 
manent committee to deal with such problems as the one 
which has engaged the attention of this committee; namely, 
problems where it is for the interest of the railways to act in 
unison in enlightening the public. 

Following is a full abstract of the report: 

The committee has found its work broaden. To attack 
with reasonable show for success, entailed a large treatment 
of the relationships of the railroads with bodies of their em- 
ployees, with owners of railroad securities, and, above all, 
with the public and its elected representatives. In far greater 
measure than can be made clear in any report of definite re- 
sults, the campaign made has been productive of good. It 
has been greatly instrumental in establishing a right under- 
standing between the railroads and the public, and in clear- 
ing away many false impressions, harmful alike to all con- 
cerned. 

The full crew law of New Jersey has been changed so that 
now the excess man may be taken off trains when the rail- 
roads show the public utility commissioners that he is not 
needed for safe and efficient operation of the trains and au- 
thorizes his removal. Because of the urgent necessity that the 
man power of the country should be mobilized for essential 
services and it being felt to be highly important that some 
2,000 trained men held in useless jobs should be immediately 
released to crew additional trains, a different form of bill was 
finally introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature. It was 
drawn so as to suspend the full crew law for the period of the 
war and for six months thereafter. It was passed by the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania by a vote of 113 to 84 and by the 
Senate by a vote of 32 to 13, after being amended to read one 
month after the close of the war instead of six months. Two 
years before, the previous legislature overwhelmingly passed 
« bill repealing the full crew law but empowering the pub- 
lic service commission to require railroads to properly man 
trains. Again witholding action until the last day given him 
under the Constitution, Governor Brumbaugh on July 28, 
1917, vetoed this latest bill, as he did that passed by the leg- 
islature two years ago. |The veto message is reprinted in 
full. ] 

During the recent session of the Pennsylvania legislature 
there were introduced 143 bills inimical or harmful to the 
railroads, corporate interests in general and against the pub- 
lic weal. No bills were passed which adversely affected rail- 
roads; the public mind and the thought of legislators has 
been aroused. * * * In New Jersey there were intro- 
duced, during the legislative session of 1917, 52 bills of ob- 
jectionable character. * * * Only three were enacted 
into laws which could be considered as unfavorable. These 
were laws increasing taxes, and even they were so amended as 
to be much less objectionable than they were in the form in 
which they were introduced. 

The press has recognized and given enlightened and earn- 
est support to the work of your committee, and is giving lib- 
eral and broad-minded attention to all matters and problems 
in which the railroads are concerned, because those problems 
also intimately affect the welfare of the American people, the 
progress of the nation. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce made a very 
exhaustive investigation of the operation of the full crew 
laws in this country giving particular reference to Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York; and, upon the basis of its 
inquiry determined to make the fight for a repeal of the then 
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existing full crew law one of its principal legislative planks. 
This report of the State Chamber was so important that your 
committee made arrangements to have it printed for general 
distribution. ‘The high character of this investigation was 
Lrought out by the Governor of New Jersey when he said in 
public hearing, just before signing the bill, that the facts in 
the State Chamber report had not been questioned by the 
opposition. ‘The State Chamber worked energetically. It ar- 
ranged for and made 42 addresses in New Jersey and fur- 
nished a speaker to appear at the public hearing at Harris- 
burg, Pa. The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 
and its members also performed effective supporting work. 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


From such firm and broad foundations as have been laid 
your committee earnestly feels—more, is entirely convinced— 
that constructive action should now press forward. The 
whole situation urges it. Your committee feels that it would 
be negligent in its duty if it did not again urge its recom- 
mendations of two years ago. 

* %* * The railroads should, in the proper manner, 
actively identify themselves with matters of public interest 
and doing so freely exercise their citizen rights. Their course 
should be openly taken and so laid in all matters as to com- 
mand the respect, if not the support, of an informed public. 
Experience confirms the conviction that the American people 
as a body think clearly, judge wisely, deal fairly and act 
justly. Their informed judgment can be trusted. The es- 
sential thing, therefore, is for the railroads to get the atten- 
tion and to reach the understanding of the American people. 
This can be done in many ways, but in none so effectively as 
through the press of the country. Such agency must be 
utilized to get anywhere. * * * Your committee has 
found a virtually universal readiness on the part of the press 
to give publicity to news, and to statements of public inter- 
est. -Railroad executives can do no service greater for the 
companies they manage, the stockholders they represent, and 
the public they seek to serve than to clearly and frankly meet 
the outside questions which constantly arise. 

In greater part this can be done through the simple process 
of giving an interview or making a statement when something 
should be said. A statement from an executive or other offi- 
cer of a company carries public interest, not only for what is 
said but in proportion to the importance of the position of 
the man making it. 

But while the columns of the press are open to all proper 
statements and news, there is often a distinct advantage in 
presenting a matter exactly as you think will best place it be- 
fore the court of public opinion. On such occasions a care- 
fully prepared advertisement makes not only the proper but 
the best vehicle. The use of advertising space is perfectly 
legitimate. A statement made in such a way strikes home as 
a business proposition. It challenges attention. 

A forward, working organization is required. It should 
take permanent form and start with a public statement of the 
reasons for its establishment. It is recommended that there 
be created a central committee to represent all railroads in a 
certain territory—say Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland—such committee to act for them in all mat- 
ters of general concern and of public policy, the great object 
being always constructive and as such to promote measures 
for the common good, while also moving to prevent ill con- 
sidered legislation. 

Such central committee should have its life from the various 
railroads and should supplement, without interfering with, 
the activities which it is strongly urged each company shall 
conduct through a Department of Public Policy and Rela- 
tions. There is abundant, important and continuing work 
for such a department in the railroad organization. It could 
take up matters, no matter how big, in which the public is in- 
terested and both act and speak with authority. 
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Through such department each railroad could work with 
efiect to establish and maintain cordial relations with the 
public and its patrons, and the communities it serves in par- 
ticular. The direct intercourse and clear understanding of 
local conditions would enable such department, intelligently 
conducted, to perform valuable service for the railroads and 
the industries and people in their territory. The work would 
accomplish most, in the opinion of your committee, conducted 
with broad minded publicity; it would be rendered abortive 
by narrow press agent attempts. 

The recommended central committee should be established 
forthwith, that the cumulative result of the present commit- 
tee’s activities be not lost. Your committee urges this with 
every possible earnestness. The expense of such a central 
committee would be small measured by what it could do. 

The proposed organization obviously would have tre- 
mendous power and influence, which wrongly directed could 
do great harm before the might of public opinion would crush 
it out. But by being held firmly to a rigid responsibility for 
its acts, best assured by constant insistence upon fullest pub- 
licity concerning what it does, the organization would serve 
good purposes. 

There is no reason why the railroads should not, and abun- 
dant cause why they sheuld press forward for all that is fair 
and fight. They should do it courageously and without 
apology, for none is necessary. They should be equatly care- 
ful not to ask for what they are not fairly entitled to have. 
They should proceed in the open. Frank publicity is their 
greatest protection. So also is the public best protected. An 
honest proposition thrives through publicity. On the other 
hand, publicity destroys one that is crooked or unfair 


Work OF COMMITTEE 


Exercising citizen rights, your committee turned attention 
first to the primary and later to the general elections, and at 
each stage gave its support to those candidates who were re- 
garded as best qualified to represent the public. In the legis- 
lative sessions, your committee again exercised the citizen 
right to discuss with senators and assemblymen the merits or 
demerits of proposed legislation. Nothing was said or done 
that calls for defense, apology or explanation. The total ex- 
penditure to August 31, was $87,063 of which $15,826 was 
the cost of advertisements published to ensure a correct un- 
derstanding of the change proposed and accomplished in the 
New Jersey Law. [A financial statement is appended. ] 

Governor Brumbaugh waited the full time which the Con- 
stitution gave him, and then issued his veto message. By 
building up a case upon false premises, Governor Brum- 
baugh charged the railroads with misrepresentation and bad 
faith. Such charges are not warranted by the facts. * * * 
It seems regrettable, at least, that Governor Brumbaugh 
should have twice seen fit to be the one man to keep in op- 
eration a law which forces upon the railroads of Pennsyl- 
vania and indirectly upon the public an expense of about $1,- 
500,000 per annum and which wastes the services of some 
2,000 experienced trainmen. 

The report gives the names of the 21 railroad officers, rep- 
resenting 21 roads, who constituted the supervising commit- 
tee, and is signed by the five members of the executive com- 
mittee, namely: R. L. O’Donnel (Pennsylvania), J. S. 
Fisher (New York Central), J. E. Turk (Philadelphia & 
Reading), G. B. Minshull (Lehigh Valley), C. C. F. Bent 
(Baltimore & Ohio). 


CANADIAN Rats For FRANCE.—In connection with the 
removal of rails from portions of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
in the Rocky Mountain District, for shipment to France, the 
company says some of these rails will be replaced by steel 
taken from the adjacent Canadian Northern line, and in some 
cases the Grand Trunk Pacific trains will be operated over 
the Canadian Northern grade. 
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Large Capacity Tank Cars for the Santa Fe 


Latest Revised M. C. B. Specifications Are Followed. 
Several Novel Details Are Included in the Design 





HE Santa Fe has ordered from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 500 tank cars of 12,000 gal. capacity 
which are to be used largely in the company’s service 

for handling fuel oil. ‘These cars were designed by the rail- 
road in accordance with the M. C. B. specifications for class 
IIT tank cars as revised in 1916. 

The barrel of the tank is of open hearth steel plate, the bot- 
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End View of the Santa Fe Tank Car 


tom being a continuous plate 14 in. thick and 83 in. wide. 
The upper part of the barrel is in five sections of 3 in. plate. 


The heads are % in. thick and are dished to a radius of 





cover has the usual outlets just below the flange to allow 
any pressure confined in the tank to escape before the cover 
is removed. There is a special lead gasket provided on the 
lower side of the flange of the tank cover and four holes 
spaced at 90. deg. are cored in the top so that pipes may 
be inserted to facilitate the application and removal of the 
cover. 

One of the unique features of the construction is the appli- 
cation of splash plates to prevent an unequal distribution 
of weight on the trucks during brake applications. Two of 
these splash plates are provided, one on each side of the 
center of the tank and 6 ft. 6 in. from the center. They 
consist of two sections of 5/16 in. plate, each 18 in. wide, 
the upper plate placed 3 in. from the inside of the top of 
the tank shell and with a 534 in. space between the upper 
and lower plates. They are secured to the shell by 5/16 in. 
gusset plates. The bottom outlet valve casing is of the usual 
type except that it has an internal thread above the valve 
seat into which a casting is fitted which serves as a valve 
rod guide and also prevents foreign substances from getting 
under the valve seat. The safety valves are two in number 
of the latest M. C. B. standard type attached to the top of 
the dome and set to open at a pressure of 25 Ib. per sq. in. 

An ingenious method of fastening has been used on the 
handholds at the ends of the tank. As the vapor given off 
by fuel oil is poisonous the cars must be steamed out before 
it is safe for a workman to enter them to make repairs. In 
order that the handholds may be replaced from the outside 
they are attached with a special stud which is illustrated. 
The section is such that breakage is most apt to occur outside 
the hexagonal portion of the stud, in which case it can be 
readily removed with a wrench. In case the stud is broken 
flush with the tank it can be drilled out and replaced 
from the outside. 

In one end of the tank near the top a 4-in. pipe flange and 
plug are provided to facilitate washing out the tank. The 
heater pipes are arranged according to the Vapor Car Heating 
Company’s system. Two flanged couplings are provided 
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Santa Fe Tank Car Built in Accordance with the New M. C. B. Specifications 


10 ft. The dome is 5 ft. in diameter inside and is made 
of 5/16 in. plate on the sides and % in. on the top. The 
dome cover is dished to a radius of 8 ft. The dome ring 
is of cast steel and the dome cover of malleable iron. The 


4 


at one end of the car. The main steampipes, 3 in. in diam- 
eter, are screwed into these castings and extend along the 
bottom of the tank for nearly the entire length, being closed 
at the end with a pipe cap. Inside each of the 3-in. pipes 
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is a 1-in. pipe held in position by star couplings. The end 21% in. by 5/16 in. angles connected to the bottom flange of 

castings are joined by slip joints and the steam pipes lead the center sill channel. 

to a trap under the tank. The tank is secured against end shifting by anchors 10 ft. 
The underframe is designed principally to resist buffing long of % in. pressed steel. These are secured to the bottom 

stresses since the tank is largely supported at the bolsters. of the tank with 34 in. rivets and are fastened with 1 in. 

The center sill is made up of two 12-in. 35-lb. ship chan- bolts of double refined iron to anchor supporting plates 554 

nels spaced 14% in. back to back, reinforced on the top by in. wide, % in. thick and 10 ft. 4 in. long, riveted to the 

a 3g-in. cover plate 22 in. wide extending the full length center sills. 

of the car and at the bottom by two 3% in. by 2% in. by % The end running boards are supported by the end sill cover 
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Plan View of the Santa Fe Tank Car 


in. angles, extending 16 in. beyond the centers of the bol- plates by Z-shaped brackets of 1%4-in. plate. The side run- 
sters. Five stiffeners of pressed steel are located between ning boards are supported between the end sill and the body 
the channels. The body bolsters are of built-up construction bolster by 3-in. by 2%4-in. by 5/16-in. angles. Between 
with a cast steel center filler and 3 in. pressed steel side the bolsters four supports are provided which are formed 
diaphragms spaced 5 in. back to back and reinforced on top of 4-in., 6%4-lb. channels placed back to back under the 


and bottom by ™% in. steel plates 16 in. wide. On top of the running board and riveted together, one running over the 
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Underframe of the Santa Fe Tank Car 


bolsters are cradles built up of 5/16 in. plate. Wooden top and one under the bottom of the center sills, to which 


blocks fitted into these cradles support the tank at each end. they are also riveted. 

Push pole pockets are riveted to each end of the bolsters on The draft gear is of the friction type Miner class A-18-R. 

the side nearest to the end of the car. The draft lugs are of cast steel, the front and rear lugs on 
The end sills are built up of 4 in. by 4 in. by % in. steel each side forming an integral casting. ‘The coupler yokes 

angles reinforced on top by a Z-shaped cover plate 5/16 in. are of open hearth steel, 514 in. by 114 in., fastened to the 

thick. The ends of the end sills are supported by 3 in. by couplers with rivets of double refined iron. The couplers 
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have 5-in. by 7-in. shanks and 9'%-in. butts. The coupler 
is supported by a carrier wearing casting placed on the car- 
rier iron which furnishes a large bearing surface and reduces 
the wear on the coupler. 

The trucks are of the Andrews cast steel side frame type 
with cast steel truck bolsters equipped with Barber roller 
lateral motion device. Cast iron wheels and malleable iron 
journal boxes are used. Among other specialties are West- 
inghouse brakes, Simplex couplers, Creco brake beams, 
National malleable journal boxes and the Imperial uncoup- 
ling arrangement. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERS GETTING INTO THE 
FIGHT 


A telegram from General Pershing last Monday night 
brought news of the first casualties in the American expedi- 
tionary forces in France. 

The War Department’s announcement said: “The de- 
partment is advised that Sergeant M. G. Calderwood and 
Private W. F. Brannigan, Company F, Eleventh Rail- 
way Engineers, were slightly wounded by a bursting shell.” 

This announcement is the first official intimation that 
the railway engineers have arrived in France. The Rail- 
way Age Gazette has understood that the engineers had 
arrived in England, but it has not said as much in its 
columns, because of the request of the Committee on Public 
Information that secrecy be observed in all matters of “in- 
formation tending to disclose the number or identity of 
troops in the expeditionary forces abroad.” ,; 

The Eleventh Railway Engineers were formerly known 
as the First Reserve Engineers. ‘They were recruited in 
New York and constituted the first of the nine railway en- 
gineer regiments. The American railway engineer regiments 
are not attached to Pershing’s army, but are on duty behind 
the British and French fronts, aiding those nations in the 
operation of their supply lines. 

Little information besides this has come across the ocean 
as yet relative to the work that the railway engineers are 
doing behind the lines. There are battalions of Canadian 
railway engineers overseas, however, and the work that they 
have done has been like that which the American railway- 
men will have to do. What have these Canadian regiments 
been doing? 


THE First BATTALION OF CANADIAN RAILWAY TROOPS 


The organization of this battalion, under the name of the 
ist Canadian Overseas Railway Construction Battalion, 
says the Canadian Railway and Marine World, was started 
in Toronto, early in May, 1916; branch offices were opened 
at St. John, N. B., Montreal, Ottawa, Pembroke, Hamilton, 
London, North Bay, Sudbury, Cochrane and Fort William. 
Recruits were taken everywhere throughout the territory be- 
tween Halifax and Winnipeg, a few men coming from Ed- 
monton and other western centers to enlist. On July 28, 
1916, after recruiting was completed, the battalion went into 
camp at Valcartier, Que., for training, sailing for England 
on Sept. 13, 1916. While it was expected that a sojourn 
of at least two months would be made in England, the bat- 
talion found itself actually engaged on railway work in 
France on Oct. 28, 1916. Probably no other battalion from 
Canada spent so short a time in getting its men, and its 
training; and in afterwards getting overseas and down to 
actual business in France. There have been a number of 
changes in the officers since the battalion went overseas, 
owing to promotions, but with one exception, all the original 
officers are still with the battalion. Capt. G. S. F. Grant 
kas been invalided home to Canada. The organization is 
now as follows: 

Headquarters Company: Officer commanding, Lt. Col. 
Blair Ripley. M.Can.Soc.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E., engineer of 
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grade separation, C. P. R., Toronto; 2nd in command, Major 
T. T. Loudon, professor civil engineering, Toronto Univer- 
sity, and consulting engineer, Toronto; Chief Engineer, 
Major Wm. Monds, of Clarke and Monds, consulting en- 
gineers and contractors, Toronto; Capt. and Adjt., E. D. 
Toye, storekeeper, Eastern Lines, Canadian Northern, To- 
ronto; Quartermaster, Capt. E. P. Muntz, B.A.Sc., Welland 
Canal staff; Paymaster, Capt. H. G. Henson, B.A.Sc., Mc- 
Gill University; Medical Officer, Capt. C. P. Fenwick; 
Chaplain, Capt. E. F. Church; Transport Officer, Mechanical 
and Horse Transport, Lieut. G. O. Fleming, Toronto Ry.; 
Officer in Charge Technical Stores and Equipment, Lieut. 
L. McD. Fleming, formerly private secretary to Sir George 
Bury, Vice President, C. P. R.; Veterinary Officer, Capt. T. 
R. R. Hogan. 

A Company.—Officer commanding, Major J. B. Heron, 
division engineer, Canadian Northern; 2nd in command, 
Capt. G. B. Little, contractor, Canadian Northern; Lieuten- 
ants, G. A. Butler, division engineer, National Transconti- 
nental; C. P. VanNorman, engineer, Toronto and York 
Radial Ry.; F. G. Pusey, engineer and contractor; W. J. 
Wright, civil engineer. 

B Company.—Officer commanding, Major A. R. Ketter- 
son, assistant bridge engineer, C. P. R.; 2nd in command, 
Capt. H. B. Muckleston, assistant chief engineer, natural re- 
sources department, C. P. R., Calgary; Lieutenants, G. H. 
Pethick, engineer and contractor; F. A. R. McNair, super- 
intendent, Toronto Works Department; J. A. Hamilton, 
bridge and building master, C. P. R.; H. J. Black, resident 
engineer, C. P. R. 

C Company.—Officer commanding, Major Holland, divi- 
sion engineer, National Transcontinental; 2nd in command, 
Capt. L. B. Allan, assistant engineer, City Works Depart- 
ment, Toronto; Lieutenants, W. J. Norman, resident en- 
gineer, C. P. R.; R. F. Francis, structural contractor; E. 
H. Jupp, civil engineer and contractor; O. P. Hertzberg, 
engineering department, C. P. R. 

D Company.—Officer commanding, Major F. G. Cross, 
inspecting engineer, natural resources dept., C. P. R.; 2nd 
in command, Capt. A. T. MacDonald, resident engineer, C. 
P. R.; Lieutenants, G. M. Saul, civil engineer; H. M. Jupp, 
engineer and contractor; H. R. McQueen, civil engineer; H. 
L.. Gilmour, civil engineer; R. E. Lindsay, civil engineer. 

The battalion includes 6 warrant officers, 52 staff ser- 
geants and sergeants, 89 corporals, and 40 lance-corporals, 
making a total strength of 1,065 all told. The transport 
consists of 10 riding horses, 100 teams of mules, 2 motor 
cars, 8 light motor trucks, 9 heavy motor trucks, 4 field 
kitchens, 4 water carts, etc. The equipment consists of prac- 
tically the same articles that would be used in Canada under 
peace conditions. Each company and headquarters is fur- 
nished with first-class engineering and surveying equipment, 
and each carries one surveyor with the regular survey party. 
Tools comprise practically everything that is necessary in 
building a roadbed, culverts, bridges and buildings and the 
tracklaying and ballasting of a railway, and the size of the 
outfit can be judged from the fact that it took three train 
loads, totalling 130 cars to move the battalion from its 
former location in France to its present ene. The battalion’s 
headauarters staff is quartered, and moves about in railway 
cars that have been fitted up specially for the purpose. These 
comprise an office car for the officer commanding and the 
second in command; orderly room car, in which the battalion’s 
regular business, including preparation of plans and reports, 
etc., is carried on; tool car, messing car, cooking car, and 
two sleeping cars. The battalion also carries with it a pile 
driving apparatus, which was built in France, and occupies 
three cars. The majority of the men live in tents, but com- 
fortable huts are-being acquired to carry about with the bat- 
talion when conditions permit. They are collapsible and are 
easily taken down and set up again. 

When the battalion first arrived in France it was put on 
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to double tracking of a then existing standard gage line, 
which it double tracked for eight miles, and station yards 
and terminals were doubled in capacity. In addition to the 
laying of track, putting in switches, ballasting, etc., the 
men moved 34,000 cu. yd. of earth, and the whole 
work was done in 28 days, which would probably compare 
favorably with similar work done in peace times in Canada. 
There was rather a novel experience on this work, in con- 
nection with putting in a water supply, which had been 
under consideration for months. Water was being hauled 
in in railway tanks and dumped into a reservoir, and on 
several occasions the consumption was such that the reservoir 
was nearly emptied before a further supply was brought in. 
A “push” was contemplated at the time, and it was deemed 
of the utmost importance that a safe and sufficient water 
supply be put in. Surveys were quickly made by members 
of the battalion, and it was found necessary to lay 30,000 
ft. of 6 in. pipe line, and to pump the water against a head 
of nearly 300 ft. The pumps and other material were quickly 
secured and the excavation for the laying of the mains and 
the elevated water tanks was started at once. It was ex- 
plained to the men that the work must be completed in less 
than two weeks’ time, and notwithstanding the terrible 
weather encountered, the system was in operation on the tenth 
day. From the above mentioned work and location the battal- 
ion was suddenly moved on to light railways on a portion of 
the western front. ‘wo weeks afterward it took over a por- 
tion of the French area, which was further augmented at a 
later date, and during last winter the battalion handled not 
only the maintenance of all the light railways in the 
Army, but did all the construction on the forward lines, some 
of which ran well in advance of the field guns. The light 
railway handled in the area referred to constituted more 
than half of the light railways on the western front at the 
time. Six light railway construction and maintenance com- 
paniés of 250 men each, were organized and worked with 
the battalion, under its instructions on this work. 

The importance of light railways and the difficulties of 
maintenance and construction, should not be underestimated. 
Some of them are built in summer when the ground is dry 
and when it is possible to operate them without ballast, and 
of course when winter comes on, the maintenance is a very 
big matter, the battalion’s experience last winter being, that 
in some cases it took 20 men per mile, which is very large 
when it is considered that two or three men per mile will 
maintain standard gage railways in Canada. For ballast, 
brick from ruined towns and villages is hauled in and 
tamped underneath the steel ties, and where ballast is not 
obtainable, it is necessary to salvage boards, pieces of planks, 
sheets of galvanized iron, or whatever is available, to be laid 
longitudinally under the track to keep it from sinking into 
the mud, so that operations can be carried on and rations 
and munitions carried up to the men at the front. A good 
deal of not only construction but maintenance had to be 
done at times when weather conditions would not permit the 
enemy’s viewing the battalion, otherwise heavy casualties 
would have resulted. This necessitated the doing of con- 
siderable work at night, and the choosing of dull and foggy 
days, which were not uncommon, for the rest. The lines, of 
course, were built as far as possible so as not to be under 
observation, but this could not always be done. 

When lines were taken over from the French, in order to 
keep things going, it was necessary for the battalion not only 
to handle maintenance and construction, but operation also. 
The operation was very novel and pleasing to the men, and 
the locomotive men and firemen, fitters, etc., were brought 
into play. This was their work, and they were right at 
home again. The battalion was able to furnish 25 locomo- 
tive men immediately. 

Last spring, when the German retreat began, the battalion 
was at once taken off the light railways and put on to stan- 
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dard gage ones. Surveys were made quickly and the first 
11 miles connecting up with a well known city which had 
been blown to pieces by the Huns before retiring, was put 
in and operated on the fourteenth day. The battalion had 
a good many trains off the track during construction on ac- 
count of the mud, shell holes, etc., but fortunately the line 
has been doing good service ever since. Four days after it 
was handed over for operation, it was munitioning and feed- 
ing 80,000 men. The battalion was very short of equip- 
ment on this work, and notwithstanding the fact that it had 
only six spike mauls of the regular pattern to put in the 
spikes, an average of a mile a day, including grading and 
track laying, was maintained. The rails and ties had to be 
man handled. The battalion had on this work, attached to 
it for labor, two brigades, consisting of the flower of the 
British army, including many titled officers. One of them, 
an Earl, was called by the rest of the officers “Lizzie,” and 
as a matter of fact they all had nicknames. The spirit of 
these officers was splendid. 

On standard gage work in that area last spring the bat- 
talion built altogether about 60 miles of track, the larger 
portion of which is double tracked, and the line was of 
such importance that it was ballasted with crushed rock. 
A large volume of traffic is being carried over it. It was 
blown up in one or two places by the enemy during con- 
struction, but quickly repaired without casualties. This 
line was carried so close to the Hindenburg line that the 
army command deemed it wise to discontinue the work, which 
the men of the battalion were only too anxious at the time 
to carry on. 

The battalion is now in a new area, and on a very agree- 
able piece of work, where its experiences will not be quite 
so strenuous as they were at a previous location. Since 
spring the battalion’s equipment has been brought up to 
what it should be, and it is now in a position to do good 
work. Without the use of an American track laying machine 
the battalion accomplished a mile and three-quarters of stan- 
dard gage track laying in a single day. 








ELECTRIFICATION OF THE GOTTHARD RAILWAy.—In view 
of the difficult conditions under which the Gotthardbahn 
has to work, the administration of the S. B. B. (Swiss Fed- 
eral Railways) has resolved to apply for a credit of 2,030,- 
000 francs for the construction of four trial electric locomo- 
tives, which are to be tested thoroughly before the final de- 
sign is decided on. ‘The locomotives are to be run on the 
Scherzlingen-Spiez-Brig section of the Lotschberg railway, 
which resembles the Gotthard railway in the general condi- 
tion of the track. The experience already gained on the 
Lotschberg line is not considered sufficient therefore. The 
four trial locomotives are to be of three types, and to be sup- 
plied by Messrs. Brown, Boveri and Co., the Maschinen- 
fabrik Oerlikon, and the Lokomotivfabrik Winterthur.— 
Engineering, London. 


LABORATORY RAILROAD Cars—The American Red Cross 
authorizes the following: The medical advisory commit- 
tee of the Red Cross war council has decided to equip five 
laboratory railroad cars, which will be prepared for emer- 
gency work against possible outbreaks of epidemics in 
cantonment camps in this country. Each car will have a 
staff of five or more experts and will be so stationed at 
various cities that any cantonment can be reached with 
one of these laboratory cars within 24 hours on receipt of 
request from Federal or State authorities. The United 
States Public Health Service has such a mobile laboratory 
unit, and Surgeon General Rupert Blue said the Red Cross 
cars would prove of the greatest assistance in the control of 
civilian sanitary districts. The plan has also been com- 
mended by the Surgeons General of the United States Army 
and Navy. 
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Wooding’s Automatic Train-Stop 


A Spring-Supported Contact Rail, Made Movable to 
Break Ice; Interesting Experiments with Speed-Control 


HE automatic train-stop devised by Dr. B. F. Wooding, 
T of Denver, Colo., which has figured in the reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for several years 
past, is the subject of a special report, by the Division of 
Safety, which has just been issued and which has been sent 
by the Commission to Congress. It is printed as House Docu- 
ment No. 251. The report covers tests made on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, near Newark, N. J., in the 
first four months of this year, including some experience 
with freezing weather. 

This train-stop, which includes a speed-control apparatus, 
is of the intermittent electrical contact type, and the most 
prominent feature peculiar to the Wooding system is the 
ramp, which is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4. 

The report, as to the main features of the system, is fav- 
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Fig. la—Circuit-Control 
Apparatus 


orable, although so far as concerns meeting the conditions of 
a severe winter climate, it is stated that the winter weather 
experienced with these tests was comparatively mild; but con- 
cerning the speed-control apparatus no positive opinion is 
given, the mechanical construction of this part having been 
crude and the records available being too meager to warrant 
«ny conclusion as to the practical utility of the device. 

The track equipment of the installation which was tested 
ncluded five contact rails or ramps, a stop ramp being in- 
talled in connection with signal M-66, and both a caution 
nd a stop ramp being installed in connection with signals 
-62 and M-56. The ramps were mounted on brackets at- 
iched to the right-hand track rail. The circuits were so 
rranged that both the caution and the stop ramps in one 
lock were energized from a battery at the signal location 
‘hen the block ahead was clear, and de-energized when the 
‘ock ahead was occupied. Provision was also made in the 

circuits for the detection of the removal or displacement of 
ramp. ‘The difference between caution and stop ramps 
‘sided in the angle at the entering end, the caution ramp be- 





ing intended to provide a comparatively gradual deflection of 
the locomotive contact shoe, while the deflection at a stop 
ramp, was designed to be quicker. 

One locomotive, No. 967, was equipped. It was regularly 
assigned to passenger train service between Montclair and 
Hoboken, making three round trips daily. The locomotive 
equipment consisted of a normally closed electric circuit 
including a storage battery, a contact shoe and _ circuit 
breaker mounted on the right hand side of the forward ten- 
der truck, an electro-pneumatic valve installed in a branch 
of the brake pipe, provided with a cut-out cock; and a knife 
switch for cutting out the battery when tests were not being 
made; the speed-control feature of the system comprised a 
branch circuit, normally open at a push button installed in 
the cab as well as at speed-control contacts of the contact- 
shoe circuit breaker. 

In normal operation, the local circuit on the locomotive 
is intended to be broken by lateral deflection of the contact 
shoe, caused by engaging a ramp; if the block section ahead 
is clear the ramp completes an electric circuit from the bat- 
tery at the signal location to the valve magnet on the loco- 
motive, the valve thereby being maintained closed. If the 
block section ahead is occupied, the polarity of the ramp 
circuit is reversed and therefore opposite to that of the 
engine circuit, and the valve magnet is de-energized, causing 
an application of the brakes. 

The operation of the speed-control feature of the system 
is dependent upon the action of an unbalanced wheel or gam 
forming part of the contact-shoe circuit breaker. The cam 
carries a contact spring (115) which, upon deflection’ of 




















Fig. 2—Contact Bar After a Snowstorm—Looking to the Rear 


the contact shoe, while passing through a ramp, engages an- 
other contact spring (113) mounted on an insulated block 
in the upper part o? the housing, closing one of the open 
points in the speed-control branch of the locomotive circuits. 
If the rate of speed is below certain points (predetermined 
for both caution and stop ramps), say, 12 or 14 miles for 
caution ramps and © or 8 miles for stop ramps, the cam is 
not intended to comp ete its entire stroke but to be moved only 
into position to close the contacts (113 and 115), and main- 
tain that point close as long as the shoe is in engagement 
with the ramp. Under these conditions the branch circu't 
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may be completed by closing the engineer’s push button in 
the cab, and the valve magnet is thereby maintained ener- 
vized while passing a de-energized ramp. In case the speed 
is above the predetermined rate, however, the sharper and 
more abrupt deflection of the contact shoe, resulting from 
the higher rate of speed, is intended to impart sufficient mo- 
mentum to the cam to throw it over its center, allowing it to 
complete its stroke. In this case the speed-control contact 
(113-115) is closed only momentarily and is broken again 
as the cam passes over its center and completes its stroke, 
the eontact point being held open during practically the 
entire time the shoe is in engagement with the ramp and 
leing restored to normal position again by the action of the 
shoe returning to normal position when it has passed out of 
engagement with the ramp. Under these conditions, the 
bratich circuit being’ open at the speed-control contacts in the 
shoe, circuit breaker, the engineman is unable to maintain 
the valve magnet energized by closing the push button, and 
he is, therefore, not able to pass a de-energized ramp above 
the predetermined rate of speed without receiving an auto- 
matic application of the train brakes. 

The ramp is mounted in brackets clamped to the base of 
the track rail and held in normal position by coil springs 
forming a part of the rail clamps; the ramps are intended to 
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sides of the shoe with the edges of the angle iron sections. 
The engine shoe is deflected toward the track for a distance 
of 5 in.; the angle at the entering end of a caution ramp is 
such that this lateral movement of the shoe is accomplished 
when the shoe has traveled a distance of 60 in. from the point 
of initial engagement, and on a stop ramp about 32 in. 

The speed-control branch of the engine circuits consists of 
wire 109, Fig. 3, leading from positive side of battery to 
engineer’s push button, normally: open; wire 111, contact 
113, normally open, contact spring 115, which is permanently 
connected to the engine shoe, and thence through the shoe, 
wire 105, knife switch, wire 107, valve magnet, to ground. 
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Fig. 3—Circuits on Engine 


When the contact shoe is deflected upon engagement with a 
ramp, the cam carrying contact strip 115 is rotated about 
the stud upon which it is mounted, closing contact 113-115; 
if the rate of speed is below the speed-control limit this con- 
tact is maintained closed as long as the engine shoe is in 
engagement with the ramp, and if the engineer’s push button 
is held closed the valve magnet is maintained energized, even 
though the ramp is de-energized. If, however, the rate of 
speed is above the speed-control limit, on account of the 
inertia of the cam and the greater force resulting from the 
impact between contact shoe and ramp, the cam is thrown 
over its center and the contact finger 115 is carried past the 
segment 113; the contact is therefore closed only for the in- 
stant the cam is rotating, and it is immediately broken and 
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fig. 2a—Contact Bar; Later Design—Looking Forward 


be ‘depressed by a snow plow, or other extra wide car and 
arg then intended to be automatically restored to normal 
position by the coil springs. A circuit breaker is provided: 
at each end of the ramp, through which the electrical con- 
nections are made, and the ramp circuit is broken whenever 
thd ramp is depressed, not being restored until the ramp is 
retyirned to normal position. 

In the circuit from the track relay to the ramp there are 
line relays to detect the removal or displacement of a ramp, 
and slow acting relavs to prevent the track relays from open- 
ing when the direction of current flow in the ramp circuits 
is being reversed. In case a ramp’ should be torn out or 
displaced sufficiently to open one of the circuit breakers on 
either end, the circuit for the line relay at the location im- 
mediately in rear would be broken, and in consequence the 
line relay, the slow acting relay, and the track relay at that 
location would be de-energized, setting the signal at that lo- 
cation at stop and de-energizing the ramps controlled thereby. 

The ramps are made of two overlapping angle-iron sec- 
tions. At each end there is a throat about 5 in. in width 
and the engine shoe entering the ramp spreads apart the 
two overlapping sections which are normally held together 
ly U-shaped springs, electrical contact being made on both 
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Fig. 4—Plan of Contact Bar 


held open as long as the contact shoe is in engagement with 
the ramp. ‘The speed-control branch of the engine circuits 
is therefore open at the shoe circuit breaker whenever the rat 
of speed of a train while passing a ramp is above the pri 
determined speed-control limit. ‘The contact segment 113 
curved and so arranged that on the return: movement of th 
cam the contact finger does not engage the face of the seg 
ment 113, but passes on the opposite side and does not mak 
electrical contact except for a very brief instant when 1! 
engine shoe is being restored to normal position, at the la-' 
of the return stroke. 

The contact shoe is made up of a bar of iron, 2 in. by 
in. by 19% in. Pointed ends are provided to cut a pa' 
through ice or hard-packed snow. In its normal posit 
the arm is inclined about 30 deg. from the vertical and 
lower edge is about 20 in. from the gage side and about 
in. above the top of the rail. When.the arm passes throt 
a ramp it is deflected toward the track and toward vert 
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position, the movement of its lower edge being about 5 in. 
This apparatus is attached to the rear journal box on the 
right side of the forward tender truck and is insulated from 
it. When a ramp is engaged, the upper end of the arm is 
deflected toward the vertical, more or less violently, and the 
cam, by contact with the edge shown by dotted lines, Fig. 1a, 
is rotated to the left. Spring 127 breaks its contact, and 
contact is made between springs 115 and 113, to the latter 
of which wire 111 is attached. Spring 115 passes back of 
spring 113, being in contact with it for the whole distance. 
If the engagement with a ramp is at less than the predeter- 
mined limit of speed, the blow is not violent enough to give 
cam 124 sufficient momentum to carry spring 115 off from 
spring 113. 

The magnet valve is an electro-pneumatic valve having a 
resistance of approximately 16 ohms. The connection with 


the brake pipe is made between the engineer’s brake valve 
and the double-heading cock and consists of a 34-in. pipe, 
which leads directly to the magnet valve; in service an angle 














Fig. 5—Shoe 
cock in this pipe connection is intended to be sealed in open 
position. 

The magnet armature consists of a circular metal disk, 
carrying a ball which fits into a valve seat in the end 
of the brake-pipe connection which leads through the magnet 
core; the ball also serves to hold the armature away from 
the coil, and its position is adjustable. 

TEstTs 

In January the apparatus was tested 248 times, of which 
158 tests were made with ramps de-energized. Of these 
last, five were failures. The cause of failure was obscure, 
but it is believed to have been due to a loose or defective stud 
in the circuit-breaker box. In February the apparatus was 
overhauled and adjusted and in March and April 632 tests 
were made, two-thirds of which were carried out with the 
ramps de-energized. Of these, four were classed as failures. 
Three of the four were non-dangerous, but the fourth, in 
which the magnet valve failed to open when it should have 
opened, is reported as unexplained. A number of tests were 
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carried out under sleet and snow conditions, and on two cold 
days water was sprinkled on the ramps to make a coating 
of ice. Proper electrical contact was made in all of these 
tests. 

Three pages of the report are devoted to a discussion of 
the failures. ‘The apparatus was rather crude and there 
was one block signal failure while the tests were being made; 
but the final conclusion is that, except as noted in connection 
with the speed control feature, the system operates well. 

As to the speed control feature, Dr. Wooding had not 
made sufficiently detailed preliminary tests, and the govern- 
ment inspectors had to determine for themselves the speed 
limit which should be employed; and the tests with this par- 
ticular feature were conducted near the end of the trial sea- 
son and were not numerous. The report says that in all of 
these speed control tests, ranging from 12 miles an hour to 
59 miles an hour, the brakes were applied properly and 
the train was brought to a stop without unduly severe 
shocks. 

In all other tests the brake-applying apparatus was con- 
trolled so as not to go into operation, the trains on this section 
of the road being so frequent that no risk of delay could be 
tolerated. 

The report, in conclusion, says: 

“The design of the electric circuits is fundamentally 
sound. * * * 

“The forms of contact shoe and ramp provide good elec- 
trical contact, which was not interfered with by snow and 
ice under the comparatively mild winter-weather conditions 
surrounding the tests, and there was a notable lack of shock 
or vibration upon engagement of contact shoe and ramps. 

“Tf properly constructed and installed the automatic-stop 
apparatus could, no doubt, be developed to meet the needs 
of any railroad company desiring to employ an automatic 
train-stop system of the ramp type. 

“The mechanical construction of the speed-control appar- 
atus employed in the tests was so crude, and the records of 
its operation at the low, critical speeds are so meager, that 
no positive opinion can be arrived at concerning the prac- 
tical utility of this form of speed-control device or the prin- 
ciples embodied therein.” 


CHINESE RAILROAD CoNsTRUCTION.—The projected Chu- 
chow-Chincow line, now being surveyed by American and 
Chinese engineers, will run in a southwesterly direction from 
Hengchow, in Hunan, tunneling the Hsiangfei Mountains 
east of Kiyang to reach Yungchow, Hingan, Lingehuan, 
Kweilin, Yungfu, Loyung, and Yamchow, a busy port 100 
miles west of Pakhoi on the Gulf of Tongking. The esti- 
mated distance is 700 miles and the cost of construction $50,- 
000 per mile. 


Lorp NORTHCLIFFE ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP.— 
‘During the war, many types of industry in England have 


been partly or entirely socialized. Whether these will be re- 
stored to private control after peace comes is an interesting 
question,” says a writer in Printers’ Ink who was fortunate 


enough to secure an interview with Lord Northcliffe at. his 
offices in New York. ‘In a good many cases, government 
control will undoubtedly be continued,” his Lordship ad- 
mitted, says the interviewer. ‘However, industries which 
were efficiently managed under private control before the 
war will doubtless go back to their owners. For instance, 
English railways were, on the whole, well and efficiently 
handled before the war by the railway companies, and will 
doubtless go back to them at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Their greatest weakness, in ante-bellum days, was in their 
handling of freight, and the government has taught them a 
lesson of expedition and foresight during the war conditions 
of complete government control, which they will not soon 
forget.” 
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FURTHER DATA ON THE ROGERS PASS TUNNEL 


Further light on the considerations effecting the use of a 
pioneer tunnel in driving the Rogers Pass, or what is now 
known as the Connaught tunnel of the Canadian Pacific, 
was given recently by J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific Lines West, in a written discussion of a 
paper describing this tunnel presented before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers by A. C. Dennis, who was associ- 
ated with the contractor on this work. In answer to previous 
discussion in which questions were raised as to the economy 
of the pioneer tunnel, since it involves rock excavation that 
forms no part of the completed tunnel, Mr. Sullivan gave a 
comparison between the estimated economics upon which 
the pioneer tunnel scheme was adopted and the actual sav- 
ings secured. In the estimates he assumed that the pioneer 
tunnel could be driven from 20 to 25 ft. per day at a cost 
of $30 per lin. ft., as this was the only part of the work 
that would be done under high pressure, the heading in the 
tunnel proper could be taken out at least $5 cheaper than if 
done at high speed, while the bench, containing 18 cu. yd. per 
foot, because of the absence of interruptions waiting for 


drilling or cleaning up to put in breast holes or knocking. 


down material to get pipes into the heading, could be taken 
out for 75 cents per cu. yd. cheaper. On this basis, it was 
estimated that the tunnel section would be excavated for 
$18.50 less, leaving $11.50 to be taken care of in the interest 
saved, because of the shorter time required to complete the 
tunnel. 

As actually carried out, the pioneer tunnels cost about 
$28 per lineal foot, instead of $30, while the saving in the 
enlargement of the tunnel section was much more than 75 
cents per cu. yd. Summing up, the cost of driving this main 
tunnel through rock, including in this the cost of driving 
19,610 lin. ft. of pioneer tunnel, 12 cross cuts, each about 
40 ft. long, erecting the plant (including freight), the pro- 
portionate cost of building about five miles of temporary rail- 
way tracks and other overhead charges, plus 10 per cent on 
all expenditures, will amount to a little less than $5 per cu. 
yd. of excavation in the tunnel proper. 

In answer to statements that the method would not be 
applicable where there are soft spots in the rock, he expressed 
his confidence that the method would prove more economical 
than any other which has been tried where the soft rock en- 
countered would not exceed 50 per cent of the total. 

Mr. Sullivan also made some interesting comments on the 
selection of the location of the original line over Rogers pass 
in place of a line around the loop of the Columbia river 
from Beavermouth to Revelstoke, a location seriously consid- 
ered when the Canadian Pacific was extended to the coast 
originally: ‘The distance around by the Columbia river, 
from Beavermouth to Revelstoke, is 163 miles, 96 miles longer 
than the line located by Major Rogers, and for the traffic 
carried in 1912 and 1913, when the question of double- 
tracking and revising the line was being studied, it was ser- 
iously proposed to abandon the Rogers pass route and build 
by way of the Columbia river, as almost enough could be 
saved in the cost of operation on this longer line to pay the 
interest on the construction of the new line, and a great deal 
more than the difference in the cost of the two lines, had 
the company been fortunate enough to build around there 
in the first place. Nevertheless, the company is now thankful 
to Major Rogers, for had it originally built the line around 
by way of the Columbia river, the writer is sure that it would 
never have been abandoned for the present line, which, with 
the tunnel and heavy business, is more economical, especially 
in time, than operating the longer distance by way of the 
Columbia river. The company should be especially thankful 
to Sammy Sykes, the locating engineer, who was responsible 
for the “loops” on the west slope of the Selkirk mountains, 
inasmuch as the original location ran straight down the 
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north bank of the Illicillewaet, where, to this day, signs of 
some abandoned construction work can be seen, but, in order 
to save money at the expense of distance, Mr. Sykes put in 
the “loops.” The result of introducing these “loops” brought 
the constructed line into the valley of the Illicillewaet, very 
close to the west portal of the tunnel. 

“These, the writer thinks, are two instances which illu- 
strate the fact that it is never safe to be too sure in a criti- 
cism. Here are two cases which could be looked on as blun- 
ders, as the increased cost of operation, in the one case on 
account of the heavy grades and the large rise to be over- 
come, and in the other case operating over the longer dis- 
tance of line without improvement in grades, with a reason- 
able volume of traffic would be greater than the interest on 
the money that was saved in construction, but which really 
turned out to be a benefit rather than otherwise.” 





NEW GUARD RAIL ATTACHMENTS 


The cross section illustrates a new device for securing guard 
rails on curves. In this design the main and guard rails are 
supported on tie plates having shoulders at each end. By 
means of small malleable iron pedestals or shims placed under 
the far edge of the guard rail, together with toggles having 
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Cross Section Through the Main and Guard Rails 


jaws to engage the adjoining flanges of the main and guard 
rails, a guard rail of lighter section than the main rail can 
be raised to any desired height. The toggles are placed in 


the spaces between the ties, and in addition to acting as sup- 
ports for the guard rail, they serve to hold it against over- 











The Guard Rail Fastenings Installed in Track 


turning, as the turning moment is resisted by the weight car 
ried on the main rail. In combination with the cast ir 
shims which are held in position by screw spikes, these tog! 
definitely fix the flangeway between the heads of the m: 
and guard rails. 
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The device is siraple of application and has the advantage 
that the guard rail may be changed at any time without dis- 
turbing the main rail or the tie plates, and rails of much 
lighter section than the main rails can be used as guard rails 
on curves. By using different size toggles and shims any 
combination of main and guard rails may be utilized and, 
if desired, a variation in the relative height of the shim block 
and of the vertical distance between the jaws of the toggles 
will permit canting the guard rail as much as may be deemed 
necessary. 

The device has been in use in several places on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. One installation on an 18% deg. curve 
has been in service since February, 1916, on track subjected 
to a heavy transfer traffic handled by large locomotives. It is 
reported that no breakages have occurred in any of the parts, 

‘and that the track is free from noise and rattle, while the 
flangeway remains the same as when installed, except for 
such wear as has taken place in the head of the guard rail. 
The device has been patented by Thomas Maney, Louisville, 


Ky., until recently general roadmaster of the Louisville 
& Nashville. 


SIMPLEX CLASP BRAKE 


A clasp brake adapted for use on either four-wheel or six- 
wheel passenger car trucks is being manufactured by the 
American Steel Foundries. ‘The design has been worked 
out with a view to providing a truck foundation brake gear 
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nected to one another through pull rods and to the brake 
beams through fulctum jaws. The brake beams, which are 
suspended close to the horizontal center line of the wheels, 
are straight drop forged members of an I-section, with 
cylindrical brake head trunnions at both ends. Brake hang- 
ers pivoted to the truck frame on both sides support the 
brake beams at the heads. The brake beams have a third 
point of support at the center where a fulcrum jaw is fast- 
ened. This is connected to a swing hanger suspended from 
a spring steel bracket bolted to the truck frame. The brake 
beams in turn support the levers and thus all movement and 
support of the rigging is taken care of by swing hangers. 

The adjustable brakeheads, which are mounted on the 
trunnions, are of a special design to give the maximum space 
for changing shoes, at the same time affording ample clear- 
ance between the brake beams and the flanges of the wheels. 
Bearings for the release springs are fastened to the brake 
beams to prevent chafing of the beams. Adjusting screws 
are provided at the outer ends of the truck and give suffi- 
cient movement to adjust the entire rigging, which is neces- 
sary only when variations are made in the diameter of the 
wheels. All moving connections are case-hardened to keep 
the lost motion in the rigging to a minimum. 

The type of construction used in the Simplex clasp brake 
produces an even distribution of forces on all shoes. Inertia 
has been reduced by providing the most direct method of 
transmitting braking force and by keeping the weight of the 


parts as low as possible consistent with strength. Friction 
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Arrangement of the Simplex Clasp Brake 


that would perform its function in the most efficient manner 
without sacrificing simplicity, strength and economy of 
Maintenance. 

The brake rigging as applied to the truck consists of a 
louble system of vertical levers just inside the wheels, con- 


has been minimized by the swing hanger method of support. 
Since the rods all pass over some part of the truck it is 
practically impossible for any parts of the rigging to fall 
to the track. The design has been thoroughly tested by the 
American Steel Foundries and is in extensive use. 
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Traffic through the Panama Canal has now been uninter- 
rupted by slides for one year, the last obstruction having been 
cleared September 7, 1916. The canal was opened for traffic on 
August 15, 1914. 


The Boston & Albany, following protracted negotiations, has 
advanced the pay of track foremen 8 per cent, which is about 
half of what had been demanded. Laborers will have their pay 
advanced from $2.10 a day to $2.15. 


The Alton & Jacksonville, a 21-mile road running out of Alton, 
Ill., has filed a petition with the Illinois State Public Utilities 
Commission asking permission to dismantle the line, dispose of 
its holdings and retire from business. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces exam- 
inations October 3 for the position of tariff clerk for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; salary, $1,200 a year. Applicants 
must be male and over 18 years of age. 


Three railroads, the Southern, the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama and the Gainesville & Midland, have applied to the Georgia 
Railroad Commission for authority to disregard those sections 
of the state law which prohibit the operation of freight trains on 
Sunday. 


The Canadian Pacific, following protracted negotiations, has 
advanced the pay of the locomotive enginemen and firemen on 
its western lines, the increases to date from August 1. It is said 


that the men on passenger trains will receive an advance of 
The 


about 9 per cent, and those on freight trains 5 per cent. 
new agreement provides for the eight-hour day. 


The New York Central has temporarily suspended the rule 
under which all employees reaching the age of 70 years are 
to be retired on pension, and those not physically unfit will be 
retained in the service. Former employees, now retired on 
persion, who are physically able and competent to perform some 
work, will be re-employed, temporarily, if they so desire. 


A law was passed at the recent session of the Indiana legis- 
lature which requires that a township wagon or conveyance 
used for the purpose of carrying children to and from school 
shall be brought to a full stop at steam or electric railway 
crossings, and some responsible occupant of the vehicle must 
walk ahead and ascertain whether the tracks are clear before 
the vehicle may cross the tracks. 


In court at Bluefield, W. Va., on September 6, G. A. Smith 
was awarded damages of $15,921 against the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers for having expelled him from the brother- 
hood. Smith had sued for $50,000, and the award is said to have 
been based on his expectation of life and on the amount of the 
insurance policy which he had held in the brotherhood. The 
brotherhood will appeal to a higher court. 


Mrs. Ralph Peters, wife of the president of the Long Island 
Railroad is in charge of a plan whereby a group of Long 
Island women will erect and equip five “hostess houses” for 
the men at Camp Upton, the National army cantonment at 
Yaphank, L. I. One will be for officers and four for privates. 
The houses will be used as meeting places for officers, soldiers 
and their relatives who visit them. A restaurant will be installed 
in each house, and food will be served visitors at cost. 


Employees of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, drawn 
from its various offices in Chicago, were recently sworn into 
the Eleventh National Guard regiment of Illmois. The St. 
Paul men constitute a separate company under the leadership 
of J. Welch, captain, who is assistant general auditor of the 
road. The company is now in training at Springfield, IIl., 
and is one of many recently formed as home guard forces 
to take the place of militia regiments which are preparing 
to go to France. A. H. Davies, chief inspector of demurrage 
of the St. Paul at Chicago, is now organizing a supply com- 
pany of St. Paul employees for the same regiment. 





The New York Central has opened telegraph schools at Utica, 
N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., for the instruction of students in 
telegraphy and in the operation of block signals. There hav: 
been approximately 80 applications for enrollment to date. An 
entrance fee of $2 is charged, and thereafter a monthly tuition 
fee of $1. The money is refunded to students who complete 
the course and who enter the service of the railroad compan) 
A similar school has been operated at Albany, N. Y., for a 
number of years. 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has imposed 
on the Southern Railway a fine of $500 for having granted fre 
passes to officers of the state. Such action is declared to l« 
in violation of the constitution and laws of the state. The trial 
of the case brought out a copy of a letter in which the railway 
company had sent an annual pass, good over certain divisions, 
to a county sheriff, the terms of the accompanying letter consti- 
tuting a contract by which the pass was to be deemed full pay- 
ment for services performed by the sheriff for the railway or in 
connection with suits brought by or against the railway. 





Western Railway Club Meeting 


The Western Railway Club will hold the first meeting of th 
winter season on September 17, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer of the Rock Island Lines. will 
present a paper on “War and Welding.” 





Railway Returns for September 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s partial summary oi 
railway revenues and expenses for September, covering the 
operations of 203,621 miles of road, shows an increase in 
operating revenues from $1,300 to $1,488 per mile of line, a: 
increase in expenses from $837 to $1,013 and an increase i: 
net operating revenues from $463 to $475. For the seve: 
months of the year the report shows an increase in revenues 
from $8,579 to $9,585, an increase in expenses from $5,7. 
to $6,774, and a decrease in net revenue from $2,847 to $2,811 





Soft-Coal Output Lower 


The Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, authorizes 
the following: 

A direct measure of the serious effect of labor trouble is fu: 
nished by the statistics of bituminous coal production for th 
week ended August 18. In this week by reason of strikes i1 
Illinois and the Southern Appalachians the ratio of tonnage pro- 
duced to full-time capacity, as limited by present labor suppl) 
was lowered for the country from 71.8 per cent to 62.5 per cent 
In the districts directly affected the reductions were in Illinois 
from 70.3 per cent to 54.8 per cent and in eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee from 74.2 to 10.8. Conditions in Iowa, Indiana and 
Ohio improved slightly, and the output percentage in wester 
Pennsylvania declined from 78.2 to 69.4. 


Seeks Data on Best Methods of Shipping Food Products 


To determine the best ways of shipping, handling and trans 
porting food products to avoid injury from unfavorable tempera 
tures or other injurious weather conditions, the United States 
Weather Bureau recently has solicited the help of persons ¢! 
gaged in such work in compiling a manual of protective met! 
ods. Information is desired as to the best type of containers f 
various products; the methods of handling and packing; 
most efficient types of cars for use during hot and cold weath« 
devices for cooling, heating and ventilating the same, and spec! 
precautions to be taken with particular classes of goods; hou 
ing of cars to secure additional protection en route or at tert 
nals; railroad inspection of perishables and cars, and accura 
of thermometers used; kinds of heaters and advantages and 
advantages; icing requirements and regulations; protective va 
of wrapping paper; acceptance regulations as to low or high tem 
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perature limits; best form of waybill to secure attention en route 
and at terminals; salvage or restoration processes; protective 
methods to and from depots or cars on track; and suggestions 
as to Weather Bureau service to meet the requirements of ship- 
per, merchant and carrier. 


Strike of Mechanics on Boston & Maine Ended 


The strike of mechanics on the Boston & Maine was officially 
declared off Monday, and the 3,300 men involved are back in 
their places. An agreement was reached late Saturday night at 
a conference between the strikers, the railroad officers and the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety. 

Both the union and the railroad agreed that the wages be 
raised five cents an hour; provided the men return to work at 
once. The men asked for eight cents an hour, and the remain- 
ing three cents will be submitted to an arbitration for decision. 
Herry B. Endicott, executive manager of the Public Safety Com- 
mittee, was chosen the sole arbitrator. 


Freight Claim Record on Salt Lake Route 


According to a recent announcement by H. C. Nutt, general 
manager of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, that company has 
made substantial reductions in the ratio of loss and damage pay- 
ments to gross freight revenues in the past decade. In the 
fiscal year 1909-1910, these payments constituted 2 per cent of 
the gross freight revenues, and in each subsequent year up to 
1915 the ratio had been reduced to one per cent. In the fiscal 
year 1915-1916 it had been reduced to 0.64 per cent, in the last 
six months of 1916 to 0.46 per cent, and in the first six months 
of 1917 to 0.38 per cent; and this in face of the rising value of 
the commodities carried, which means higher claims for losses. 
This increased efficiency in stopping freight claim leaks has been 
due to the hearty co-operation of officers and employees to that 
end, working through the medium of safety and_ efficiency 
committees. 





Liberty Bond Posters 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, has 
addressed a bulletin to the railroads stating that the Treasury 
Department of the United States has requested the railroads 
to permit the placing of a poster for the second Liberty loan 
in the waiting room of every railroad station in the United 
States, and a Liberty loan text book furnishing authoritative in- 
formation regarding the loan in the hands of each station agent 
in the United States. The posters contemplated will be 36 in. 
by 48 in., lithographed in six colors, and are now in preparation. 
It is recommended to the railroads that the placing of the 
posters be permitted, and it is suggested that the proper officer 
on each railroad write direct to Oscar A. Price, director of 
publicity, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., advising 
the number of posters necessary for its use and to whom they 
shall be sent. 


Loss of Live Stock on Right of Way 


The International & Great Northern has issued a general order 
under date of September 1 for distribution among officers, em- 
ployees and patrons of the road, pointing to the economic loss 
in live stock killed on the right of way, and urging everybody to 
do all that can be done to reduce this waste. In the last fiscal 
year there were killed on the International & Great Northern 
671 head of cattle, 474 hogs and sheep, and 153 horses and mules. 

The general manager has also sent specific suggestions to the 
division superintendents, as follows: 1, owners of stock should 
keep their animals in fenced enclosures and should not permit 
their stock to roam at large on the railroad right of way; 2, 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, trainmasters, road- 
masters, stock claim agents, station agents and section foremen 
should make personal appeals to the owners of stock to keep 
their animals in fenced enclosures; 3, enginemen should be im- 
pressed with the fact that it is very necessary that every pre- 
caution be taken within their power to avoid striking stock, and 
under no circumstances must they fail to report stock struck 
or seen on the right of way; 4, section foremen should keep stock 
off the right of way. farm gates closed and fences and cattle 
guards in good repair, giving preference to locations where the 
liability of stock getting on the track is greatest; 5, superintend- 
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ents should get in touch with newspaper editors to present this 
important matter to the public through the press. 
Strike of Freight Handlers at Kansas City 

A strike of the freight handlers called last week at Kansas 
City, Mo., has affected practically all of the lines entering 
that point. Three of the roads, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
l‘e, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the St. Louwis-San 
l‘rancisco, are reported as having almost their entire forces 
at work again. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was 
closed Monday and a small force was put to work Tuesday 
morning. Most of the other lines closed entirely and' there 
have been no disturbances of any kind. The chief demand 
of the men is recognition of their union. an increase of from 
25 to 35 per cent in wages, an eight-hour day, a six-day. week 
and time and a half for overtime. Employees of packing 
houses at Kansas City are also out on a strike and indications 
are that men in other industries will join in a sort of general 
walkout. Authorities have not determined whether the con- 
ditions are due to German influences or to I. W. W. propa- 
ganda. : , 

? 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Referendum on Railroad} 
Regulation ; 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has sent 
out to its members ballots for a referendum vote expressing the 
opinion of its members on four recommendations of the cham- 
ber’s railroad committee on quéstions of railroad regulation, as 
follows: 

1, That provision be made for federal regulation of the is- 
suance of railroad securities. 

2. That Congress pass a general railroad incorporation law 
under which al! railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may organize. ; 

3. That if Congress passes a railroad incorporation law, all 
railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, both those now existing and those here- 
after to be created, be required to organize under this law. 

4. In view of the fact that conflict has arisen with respect 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
intrastate rates, even though such rates affect interstate com- 
merce, the committee recommends that the commission be 
given authority by statute to regulate intrastate rates when 
those rates affect interstate commerce. 

Railway Accidents in Great Britain in 1916 

The British Board of Trade has issued its annual report on 
railway accidents for the last calendar year, and it is a pam- 
phlet of only six pages, this reduction from the usual 60 or 70 
pages having been made to economize printing and paper. And, 
besides this economy, the office records have been reduced in 
volume by an order relieving the railroads from reporting some 
of the less important accidents. 

Three passengers, twelve employees .and one other person 
were killed by train accidents during the year, and 350 pas- 
sengers, 182 employees and 17 other persons were injured. In 
the preceding year the number of passengers killed in train acci- 
dents was 269, that record having included the disaster at Quin- 
tinshill, where 224 soldiers were killed. The average number 
of passengers killed in train accidents yearly during the ten 
years preceding 1915, was 21. Adding accidents due to other 
causes, mostly the victims’ own fault, and including also those 
where no train movement was concerned, the totals for. 1916 
were 156 passengers, 441 employees and 453 other persons were 
killed and a total (all three classes) injured, of 5,589. The total 
killed, all classes, 1,066, was 88 less than the average total for 
the ten years preceding 1915. The total number of injuries 
reported last year, 5,589, is very far below all earlier records 
for the reason that in 1916 the railways were not required to 
report non-fatal accidents to employees, where the movement of 
trains was not concerned. In 1915 this class included 59 killed 
and 21,202 injured. This last number indicates the extent of the 
relief to the clerical staffs of the railway companies by the sus- 
pension, during 1916, of the usual reporting requirements. Of 
the employees killed in 1916 under this head, only four were 
trackmen. The number of trespassers killed in the United 
Kingdom last year, 310, is 54 less than in 1915 and 142 less than 
the average yearly number in the preceding ten years. 
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Will Burn Coal Instead of Oil 


According to advices received by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, there is such a shortage of expert mechanics that the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe are meeting delay in chang- 
ing the fuel equipment of their locomotives from oil burners to 
coal burners. The purpose of going back to the use of coal 
is in order to conserve the crude oil supply for war purposes. 
The demand for mechanics is said to be the greatest ever known 
in the history of Texas. Thousands of these skilled artisans 
have left the state during the last several months to take em- 
ployment in industrial plants in the North and East. The rail- 
road shops have been largely depleted of this class of employees, 
and there is no source open by which to fill the existing de- 
mand for them. 

The equipment of the Texas railroads will be taxed to its 
limit during the next few weeks. In addition to the regular 
traffic of cotton and the usual heavy fall shipments of grain and 
other farm products, the railroads are now being called upon to 
handle an unprecedentedly large troop movement. Besides the 
transportation of the soldiers for the new army to the different 
military camps in the state, large numbers of cars and engines 
will be required to handle the supplies necessary for their main- 
tenance. The diverting by order of the Federal government 
of export shipments through the ports of Galveston, Port 
Arthur and Beaumont will also bring into use much additional 
equipment of the railroads. 

The drouth in the cattle section of Texas is causing an un- 
precedented demand for freight cars for the transportation of 
starving cattle to sections where water and grass are available. 
In many cases the railroads are utterly unable to supply these 
cars, and the loss of thousands of head of cattle badly needed 
to augment the nation’s food supply may result. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses, June, 1917 


The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for June, 1917, was more than for June, 1916, by $32 per mile, 
or 8.1 per cent, according to the monthly bulletin of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $349,739,636, exceeded those for 
June, 1916, by $49,720,256. Operating expenses, $235,590,773, 
were greater by $39,363,926. Net operating revenue, $114,148,863, 
increased $10,356,330. Taxes, $16,567,481, increased by $2,912,302. 
Net operating income was $97,516,514. which is an increase of 
$7,506,833. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
average $1,514 per mile, an increase over June, 1916, of 16.3 
per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,020, were greater by 
19.8 per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $494, shows an 
increase of 9.8 per cent, while the net operating income per 
mile, $422, increased 8.1 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 21.1 per 
cent. 

This summary covers 231,035 miles of operated line, or about 
90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile were 
greater than those for June, 1916, by 14.1 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 21.0 per cent; net operating revenue increased 0.4 
per cent; taxes increased 14.1 per cent. Operating income per 
mile decreased 1.4 per cent. 

For the railways of the Southern district, operating revenues 
per mile exceeded those for June, 1916, by 19.9 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 26.9 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 6.7 per cent; taxes increased 38.1 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 2.0 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for June, 1916, by 17.9 per cent; operating expenses 
rose 16.1 per cent; net operating revenue increased 21.1 per cent; 
taxes increased 22.1 per cent. Operating income per mile in- 
creased 21.1 per cent. 

The six months of the current calendar year, compared wit! 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes 
per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 11. 
per cent, operating expenses increased 17.7 per cent, net operat 
ing revenue decreased 1.4 per cent, taxes increased 16.3 per cent, 
while operating income decreased 4.2 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 19.8 per cent in 
East, increased 2.6 per cent in the South. and increased 11.2 
cent in the West. 
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June net: operating income per mile was 8.1 per cent greater 
in 1917 than in 1916, 35.7 per cent greater than in 1915, 65.2 per 


cent greater than in 1914, and 48.6 per cent greater than in 
1913, 


War Convention of American Business Men 


The keynote of the War Convention of American Business 
Men, to be held under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at Atlantic City September 18 to 21, will 
be given by Secretary of War Baker, who will tell the business 
men from ail parts of the country what the government ex- 
pects of them in connection with the war. It is expected to be 
by far the most significant gathering of the kind since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Secretary Baker will bring out the underlying thought of the 
entire convention, which is the duty business owes the govern- 
ment in war. He will speak as president of the Council of 
National Defense, and will indicate to business men what services 
they can render the government in connection with its prose- 
cution of the war. 

The convention on later days will divide into groups of busi- 
ness men to consider the application to different lines of busi- 
ness of the broad principle as developed by the Secretary of 
War in his address. There will be a meeting of the National 
Council Monday, September 17. The regular sessions will begin 
Tuesday and last through the following Friday. 

At the opening session on September 18 George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental Commercial National Bank, of 
Chicago, will make clear the call that is made upon every busi- 
ness man to sacrifice personal interest at this time for the 
national good. 

Secretary Lane will open the second session on the first day 
and will take advantage of the gathering together of business 
men from all sections of the country to tell for the government, 
that in the conduct of the war every business man is relied upon 
to do his part. 

Frank A. Scott, chairman of the War Industries Board, will 
also speak at the second session. Mr. Scott will explain the 
constitution of the recently created War Industries Board, and 
the manner in which this board works, and its relations to the 
industries of the country in providing munitions and supplies 
of all sorts for the army and navy. 

The convention will not be confined to discussions of com- 
mercial problems. After the business session each day, there 
will be meetings in the evenings to hear distinguished men on 
various interesting aspects of the war, and its effect upon our 
allies, and our relations with our allies. 

On one evening Boris Bakhmeteff, Ambassador from the New 
Russia to the United States, will discuss phases of the Russian 
situation which are of particular interest to business men of 
the United States, and will make suggestions to business men 
regarding the part which they can play in the development of 
New Russia. 

At one of the early sessions, A. C. Bedford, president of the 
Standard Oil Company and chairman of the committee on oil 
of the Council of National Defense, will state for the benefit of 
business men, representing all lines of industry, the manner in 
which the oil industries have faced the problems of conserva- 
tion of supplies and distribution of product. 

At another session, Lord Northcliffe, chairman of the British 
Mission, will deliver an address on what American business 
men may do to aid our allies. 


Giving Preference to Freight Shipments 


Business men who may at some time apply for preferen- 
tial shipment under the terms of the new law (administered 
by Judge Lovett) should bear in mind that preference can 
be granted only when essential to the national defense and 
security. When a manufacturer recently applied for pre- 
ferential shipment of a material of which he was in need, 
inquiry was made of these branches of the government served 
by him, to develop how he stood on contract deliveries and 
what his attitude was toward supplying the government at 
fair prices. Business men should not forget the maxim of 
equity that those asking relief and assistance should come 
with clean hands—U. S. Chamber of Commerce Committec, 
Waddill Catchings, Chairman. 
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Foundrymen’s Convention 


The annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and the American Institute of Metals will be held in the 
Mechanics’ building, Boston, Mass, September 25 to 28, inclu- 
sive. The meeting will be accompanied with its usual extensive 
exhibits, many of which will be of direct interest to railway men. 
The following are some of the subjects that will be discussed 
during the convention: 


“Fire Prevention in Large Industrial Establishments,” by C. W. Johnson, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Co-Operative Shop Training,” by W. B. Hunter, Fitchburg high school, 
Fitchburg, Mass. ; 

“Improving the Relationship Between Employer and Employee,” by J. F. 
Kent, American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Report of A. F. A. committee on safety, sanitation and fire prevention, 
by Victor T. Noonan, chairman, Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Report of A. F. A. representatives on the conference board on training 
of apprentices, by Frank M. Leavitt, chairman, University of Illinois, 
Chicago. 

“Application of Pulverized Coal to the Air Furnace,” by W. R. Bean, 
Naugatuck Malleable Tron Works, Naugatuck. Conn. 

“How Malleable Iron Has Improved,” by Enrique Touceda, Albany, N. Y. 

“Troubles Encountered in Machining Malleable Iron: Causes and 
Remedies,” by A. T. Jeffery, Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Report of A. F. A. committee on general specifications for gray iron 
castings, by W. P. Putnam, chairman, Detroit Testing Laboratory, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“The Effect of High Sulphur in Gray Iron Castings,’ by T. Mauland, 
International Harvester Company, Chicago. 

“A New System of Burning Crude Oil,” by W. A. Janssen, Davenport, 
Towa. 

“The Use of Vanadium in Steel Castings,” by J. 
Steel Castings Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Melting Yellow Brass in New Form of Induction Furnace,” by G. H. 
Clamer, Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Casting Bearings in Sand and Metal Molds,” by R. R. Clarke, Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Present Status of Tin Fusible Plug Manufacture and Properties,” 
by Dr. George K. Burgess, bureau of standards, Washington, D. C. 

“Stellite,” by Elwood Haynes, Haynes Stellite Works, Kokomo, Ind. 

“The Use of Pronzes in Railroad Turntables and Movable Bridges,” by 
O. E. Selby, Big Four Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Analysis of Babbitts and Brasses,’” by E. W. Hagmaier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address by Richard C. Maclaurin, president, League to Enforce Peace. 

“The Flux and Cleaner Question of Brass,’ by E. D. Frohman, S. Ober- 
mayer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Pyrometers—Their Construction and Application,” 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lloyd Uhler, Union 


by John P. Goheen, 


Among the supply companies exhibiting, the following are in- 
terested in the railway supply field: 


Ajax Mctal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulating Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atkins & Company, E. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass. 

Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Chicago. 

Beaudry & Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Besley & Company, Charles H., Chicago. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIL. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Davis-Bournonville Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York. 

Hauck Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Monarch Engineering & Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Mahr Manufacturing Compary, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oxweld Acetylene Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, New York. 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago. 

Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
United States Graphite Company, Saginaw, Mich, 
United States Silica Company, Chicago. 

Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. 

R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, October 
16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN Raitway Brince ano Burtpine Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicaga. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Society oF Civir Encineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 

St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 


except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway ACCOUNTING Orricers.—E, R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward_Bldg., Washington, D. C. Next meet- . 
ing, September 26, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Canapran Rartway CLuz.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
cambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotei, Montreal, Que. 


ASSOCIATION oF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Supt. of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. Next annual 
meeting to have been held September 18, 1917, Washington, D. tt 
indefinitely postponed. 


Canapian Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
ield St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentraL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 


Curer INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AND CAR FoREMEN’S AssoctaTION.— 
W McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y, Next conven- 
tion to have been held September, 1917, St. Louis, indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Cincinnati Rartway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
ys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 


Encineers’ Society or WEsTERN PennsyLvanta.—Elmer, K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTIOn oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 

rand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 
INVESTMENT RANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF America.—Frederick R; 
Monroe St., Chicago. Annual convention, October 
Baltimore, Md. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND Master PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CaNnapa.—F. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 
1917, Washington, D. C 
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1-3, 1917, 


New Enctanp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 


July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLur.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaRA Frontier Car MeEn’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N..Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic Rarrway Crius.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Peorta_ Association OF RartLRoap OrrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 
emple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartway Cus or Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RarLway Fire Protection Association.—C, B. Edwards, office of the presi- 
ent’s assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meeting, 
October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway Rear Estate Association.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
— & O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 

inn. 

Rattway Sicnat Assocration.—C, C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
a. Next annual convention, September 18-19, 1917, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. 

RicuMonp Rarirtroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, 
Reeular meetings. 2d Monday 
August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 
od N. W., Sterling, Ill, Next annual convention, September 18-21, 

1917. Hotel Auditorium, Chicago. 

St. Louis Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except. June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Siena ‘Appliance AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
ork. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rattway Financiat OrrFicers._-L, W. Cox, N. & W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Next annual convention, October 16-18, St. Louis, Mo. 

SouTHERN & SouTHWEsTERN RaiLway Criup.—A, J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetirgs, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFFIc CLus oF Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C,. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF Pittspurcu.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Utan Society or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 

cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western .CanaDa_ Rartway Ctus.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man, Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN Rattway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Recular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, “chicago. 

WESTERN Society oF Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, Acting Secretary, 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Regular meeting, first Monday 
in month, except January, July and August. xtra meetings generally 

on other Monday evenings except in July and August. 
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Traffic News 








The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois has con- 
tinued from September 7 to September 18 a hearing on the 
application of Illinois roads for a modification of the commis- 
sion’s recent order in a general 5 per cent advance in freight 
rates case. 


The Southern Pacific recently added a freight-carrying steam- 
ship to its service between New York and Galveston. The new 
ship, “El Almirante,” has a cubic cargo capacity of 398,490 ft., 
and a total dead-weight carrying capacity of 8,500 net tons. Its 
designed speed is 11 knots an hour. 


The Delaware & Hudson Company, after a conference with 
the traffic commissioner of the Albany (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, has adopted a rule under which it is proposed to 
have “sailing days” for freight shipped from Albany, with a 
view to saving car space by sending cars to given destinations 
only every second or third day, instead of every day as at 
present. 

The Maire Central has issued tariffs, effective September 1, 
increasing local passenger fares to the basis of 2.75 cents a mile, 
and mileage books to the basis of 2.50 cents a mile, an increase 
of one-fourth cent in each case. So far as intrastate rates are 
concerned the new tariff cannot go into effect as the Public 
Utilities Commission of Maine has suspended the tariff until 
December 1. 


The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois will hold a 
hearing at Chicago on September 12 to consider proposed ad- 
ditions and changes to the Illinois Commissioners’ Classifica- 
tion. New ratings are asked on baskets, phonograph cabinets, 
cement mixing compounds, concrete slabs, corn oil, paper, en- 
‘ velopes, household goods, lime, live poultry, tubing, pipe fittings, 
stoves, ranges, furnaces, stone, self-propelling vehicles and other 
commodities. The commission has just issued Supplement No. 
31 to Illinois Commissioners’ Classification No. 10, effective Oc- 
tober 1. 


The Commission on Car Service has addressed a circular to 
the railroads announcing that in order to relieve congestion and 
resulting delays in shipments of raw cotton, the director of the 
Bureau of Export Licenses has been authorized by the Exports 
Administrative Board to waive, until October 1, the requirement 
of export licenses for raw cotton destined to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, or their colonies, possessions and protec- 
torates, and also shipments direct to Russia. All shipments 
which are covered by railroad bills of lading or ocean bills of 
lading dated October 1 or later will require licenses. 


The Commission on Car Service has issued a circular to the 
railroads stating that it has come to its notice that in some cases 
placards affixed to the outside of cars carrying government ship- 
ments are not removed at destination of the loading. The 
result is that cars subsequently move about the country in vari- 
ous directions with other loading or empty, thus destroying the 
effect which the placards are intended to accomplish, which is 
that government freight shall be given preference. The roads 
are asked to give instructions that will insure the removal of 
such placards in all cases as soon as the shipments to which 
they apply are unloaded. 


An inquiry into the reasonableness of rates on cotton and 
woolen goods proposed by the New England railroads was 
begun at Boston Tuesday by Examiner Patterson, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Last April the railroads 
filed tariffs which would increase the rates on cotton piece 
goods between New England points and New York about 
eight cents per 100 lb. and would also increase the rates on 
woolen piece goods and on manufactures from cotton and 
wool. These tariffs were suspended by the Commission on 
complaints by the various mills represented by the Arkwright 
Club, the American Woolen Company, and others. 

Large quantities of freight will be moved by boat on the 
Mississippi river, in the near future, if a writer in the New 
York Sun may be believed. He says that boats which have been 
rotting at their wharves for years are now being refitted for 
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active service, and that “feverish activity” is observable at almost 
every important port on the river. The government is now mak- 
ing a canal through or around the Le Claire Rapids, the only re- 
maining obstacle in the river to the use of boats throughout its 
length drawing six feet of water. The northern limit of navi- 
gation has been extended from St. Paul to Minneapolis. Large 
steamships navigate the river from the sea up to 40 miles above 
Baton Rouge. Looking at the other side of the picture, this 
writer says: “Outside New Orleans the most primitive methods 
of handling river traffic are still to be found at many large 
ports. Freight is being handled very much as it was in the 
days before the civil war. In many ports trucks cannot be 
used, and every package is taken aboard by manual labor. At 
one port freight being transshipped from the railroad to the 
river is carried by man power over four railroad tracks and 
down a mud river bank to the steamer.” 





Illinois Commission Makes Appeal for Car Economy 

The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 12, issued “An Appeal to the Patriotic Public,” calling 
attention to the need of uninterrupted maintenance of rail- 
way transportation and pointing out that it is the duty of 
every American citizen and institution to co-operate with 
every agency which is helping win the war. “The plain 
truth,” says the Commission, “is that the railroads have not, 
and will not have, during the war enough freight cars to 
meet the demand. They cannot get cars which were ordered 
many months ago. Load every car promptly and to the 
maximum marked capacity. Unload every car with the 
greatest possible despatch. Ask only for the cars needed, 
and when needed. Buyers of many commodities can 
and should order by maximum carloads instead of by the 
customary trade units. 





Progressive Farmers 

The Association of State Farmers’ Union Presidents, in ses- 
sion at Houston, Texas, September 5, adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the federal food control act and commending the guar- 
anteeing of prices; and the resolutions continued: We under- 
stand the food act as giving the federal government complete 
supervision of all transactions connected with ali articles of 
trade between producer and consumer, except that of transporta- 
tion; and we look upon the future of our transportation 
industry with deep concern mingled with alarm. We consider 
the physical properties inadequate to meet traffic requirements, 
the public policy confusing and uncertain and the political con- 
science we believe hostile to a calm and dispassionate treatment 
of the subject. Farmers’ unions have invariably asked for fed- 
eral control either through regulation, operation or ownership. 
We venture the conclusion that the agricultural public favors 
exclusive federal authority over rates, securities and equipment 
through such a system as will bring about the greatest economy 
and efficiency in service, 





Cincinnati Freight Houses Now Closing Earlier 

Since September 1 freight houses at Cincinnati, Ohio; Coving- 
ton, Ky.; Newport and Ludlow, have closed daily, except Sat- 
urday and Sunday, at 3:30 p. m., instead of at 4:30. The new 
closing hour was agreed upon by the Cincinnati committee of 
the Commission on Car Service and the local committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Package Freight Bureau, Cincinnati, recommended closing 
at 2:30 p. m., and the action in adopting 3:30 p. m. as the closing 
time was a compromise between those who favored the early 
hour and those who opposed any change form the old hour. 
W. C. Farrington, vice-chairman of the Cincinnati committee 
of the Commission on Car Service, states that the new closing 
hour is essential on account of the application of the eight-hour 
day to train, engine, yard and other operating employees, which 
makes it necessary to make up locals and run connecting line 
transfers earlier. The earlier hour is also desirable because 
of the fact that in Cincinnati, as in most other railroad centers, 
the making up of locals and through feight trains takes place 
in the yards, which must also be used for switching passenger 
trains together, etc. Under former conditions locals and other 
trains handling cars from freight houses could not be made up 
until 7 or 7:30 p. m., or sometimes later, thus congesting the 
yards when they should be clear for incoming and outgoing pas- 
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senger service. The new plan enables bill and other local 
office clerks in freight houses to finish their work earlier than 
formerly, when they were generally held until 6:30 or 7 p. m. 
every night sorting, checking and typing the bills brought in 
by last-minute shippers. From the standpoint of the prompt 
handling of freight the new closing time is superior to the old, 
as many trucks formerly arrived at the houses just at 4:30 
p. m.,.and had to stand in line possibly until 6 o’clock before 
they could get to the platforms and unload, a condition which 
inevitably resulted in congestion and delay. 
Urges Early Shipment of Wheat 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War Board, has 
issued a statement urging the early marketing of wheat. The 
statement says: 

“We are assured that the price of wheat determined by the 
President will be maintained throughout the year by the Food 
Administration, and that there can be no objective in holding 
wheat. In fact the farmer saves interest and deterioration by 
marketing early. 

“At the present time the railways can handle more wheat to 
storage points for ready distribution and to mills to be manu- 
factured into flour for domestic consumption and exportation 
to our Allies, where it is much needed, and for which ships are 
available at ports. The railways wish to appeal to the farmers 
to bring their wheat to market now. Later in the fall the 
handling of many more products will cause congestion and 
delays. 

“The railways are now being operated in common to serve 
the entire community. The demands for movements of military 
and supplies will be an increasing burden. Therefore, the rail- 
ways must have the co-operation of the entire community.” 

Meeting of Chicago Car Service Committee 

\t the last meeting of the Chicago Committee of the Com- 
mission on Car Service it was decided that the plan of equal- 
izine box cars used at freight houses and transfer platforms 
in the Chicago switching district, agreed upon June 11, cannot 
be successfully carried out without defeating the purpose of 
the Commission owing to the fact that cars are repeatedly 
ordered from eastern to western lines to take care of the 
movement of eastbound traffic. The plan was therefore 
abandoned. It was also announced that a committee of local 
freight agents of roads entering South Bend, Ind., had been 
formed to act in conjunction with and to assist the Chicago 
Committee. 

D. I. Forsyth, vice-chairman of the Chicago Committee, 
presented a report on intensive loading activities. He stated 
that considerable difficulty is encountered in inducing ship- 
pers to load grain to the carrying capacity of cars because of the 
practice of buyers in eastern and New England territory of 
ordering minimum carload shipments, particularly of oats, 
which they will not accept in lots of more than 51,000 to 
54,000 Ib. per car. Investigation of a large number of cars 
has disclosed the fact that only 80 per cent of car capacity 
is utilized for oats, 89 per cent on wheat and 72 per cent 
on corn. The matter of prevailing upon eastern buyers to 
order full carloads has been taken up with the committees 
at Boston, New York and Philadelphia and the Commission 
on Car Service at Washington. To illustrate the possible 
improvement in loading, Mr. Forsyth cited one Chicago ship- 
per, who recently forwarded 26 cars of export oats, which 
were loaded to 105 per cent of capacity. Had this shipment 
been loaded on the basis of domestic shipments, it would 
have required 30.65 cars. At the same time, five cars of 
domestic oats were loaded which, on the export basis, could 
have been taken care of in four cars. Reports from a brick 
company at Bernice, Ill, indicate that it is loading cars to 
98 and 100 per cent of carrying capacity. Reports from the 
Forest Hill (Chicago) station of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal show that the average trap car loading 
was 23,430 Ib. for July, 1917, as against 21,518 lb. for July. 
1916. Outbound loading of merchandise during the same 
period was 18,625 Ib. as against 16,000 for July, 1916. Ac- 
cording to advice from Sheboygan, Wis., the C. Reiss Coal 
Company, in July, 1917, loaded 327 cars of soft coal to 99.8 
per cent of marked capacity and 509 cars of hard coal to 
105.1 per cent of marked capacity. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until 
March 12 the proposed Central Freight Association class rate 
scale No. 2. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hear- 
ing for the taking of further testimony on the protest of the 
Kansas City Southern to the tentative valuation of its property 
made by the division of valuation, at Kansas City, Mo., on 
September 18 before Examiner-Attorney John H. Gray. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved for filing 
a tariff of the Pullman Company increasing the fares for ac- 
commodations between El Paso and Laredo, Texas, and des- 
tinations in Mexico on the Constitutionalist railway by changing 
the fare from Mexican currency to United States currency. The 
proposed fares are the same as those in force on the Constitu- 
tionalist railway and have the approval of the Mexican govern- 
ment. The commission allowed them to become, effective on 
three days’ notice. 


An informal hearing was held before the suspension board of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington on Sep- 
tember 10, at which shippers protested against the proposed in- 
creases in rates filed by the railroads on petroleum and petroleum 
products in Official Classification territory, and grain and grain 
products and by-products from western points to Trunk Line 
territory. Clifford Thorne and officers of the National Petro- 
leum Association and the Western Petroleum and Refiners’ As- 
sociation presented a strenuous opposition to the proposed in- 
creases in petroleum rates on the ground that they would play 
into tne hands of the Standard Oil interests, which transport 
their product largely by pipe lines, to the disadvantage of inde- 
pendent oil interests. These tariffs are among those filed by 
the eastern railroads in an effort to secure advances in a large 
number of commodity rates on which advances were denied in 
the decision of the commission in the 15 per cent case. 


Grain and Grain Products from Cairo 

Cairo Board of Trade v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Upon complaint that the rates on grain and grain products 
from Cairo, Ill., to points in trunk line and New England terri- 
tories are unjust and unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial to 
Cairo and unjustly preferential of Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis 
and other points from which reshipping rates are published, held: 

Such rates are not shown to be unjust and unreasonable on 
grain from Cairo proper. 

The maintenance of reshipping rates from Chicago, Peoria and 
East St. Louis, Ill., and from St. Louis, Hannibal, and Louisiana, 
Mo., but not from Cairo, Ill., is unduly prejudicial to Cairo and 
unjustly preferential of competing markets. The unlawful preju- 
dice and disadvantage required to be removed by the publication 
of reshipping rates from Cairo to the destinations involved not 
more than one cent higher than the reshipping rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from St. Louis to the same destination. 
(46 1. C. C, 343.) 





Class Rates on Southeastern Traffic at Indianapolis 

Indianapolis Chan:ber of Commerce v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

Prior to October 15, 1914, defendants maintained proportional 
class rates from Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind., and Chicago, 
to Ohio River crossings applicable to southern traffic subject to 
the southern classification, and the local class rates northbound 
on similar traffic were subject to the southern classification. On 
that date the local rates were made effective on southbound 
traffic from Indianapolis and Terre Haute, and northbound and 
southbound traffic was made subject to the official classification. 
No change was made in the proportional rates from Chicago, 
or as to the application of the southern classification on south- 
bound and northbound traffic. On April 1, 1915, the Indianapolis 
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and Terre Haute rates were increased 5 per cent, but no cor- 
responding change was made in the Chicago proportional rates. 
Upon the facts of record; Held, That the carriers have shown 
that the present rates and charges are reasonable per se, but that 
the present adjustment results in undue prejudice to shippers 
and receivers of southeastern traffic at Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute. (461. C. C., 547.) 





Buffalo Grain Cases 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce ct al. v. Buffalo Creek ct al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

Ix lake rates on grain and grain products, domestic and ex- 
port, from Buffalo to the Atlantic seaboard and interior points 
in the same general territory are not found to be either intrin- 
sically unreasonable or unduly preferential of Chicago to the 
prejudice and disadvantage of Buffalo. 

The maintenance of ex rail reshipping rates on domestic and 
export grain from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard and interior 
points in the same general territory, when rates the same in kind 
are not contemporaneously maintained from Buffalo to the same 
territory, is, however, found to be unduly preferential of Chicago 
to the undue prejudice and disadvantage of Buffalo. 

The defendants’ refusal to accord transit service for the same 
charge at points east of Buffalo on grain moving from Buffalo 
as they a¢tord at the same points on grain from Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Sandusky, is found to be unduly preju- 
dicial of Buffalo. 

The defendants are required to submit for examination and 
approval a schedule of ex rail reshipping rates on domestic and 
export grain from Buffalo, and also a schedule of amended 
transit services and charges free from the inequalities herein 


found to exist. (46 1. C. C, 570.) 


Eastern Commodity Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until 
December 30, with certain exceptions, tariffs filed by the eastern 
railroads in what has been designated as the eastern commodity 
rate case, in which the roads have endeavored to secure ad- 
vances not allowed by the commission in the 15 per cent case 
in commodity rates which have a definite relation to the class 
rates, and which the roads claim would be discriminatory it 
not advanced when the class rates are increased. The tariffs 
which the commission has suspended were to become effective 
on September 15 and later dates. The commission’s order 
named the tariffs involved and announced the suspension of all 
schedules in them insofar as they affect increases in rates all- 
rail, except for a long list of commodities, which included 
alcohol, aluminum, coal and coke, leather, grain and grain 
products, ircn ore, iron and steel articles, live stock, lumber 
and hogs, fresh and dressed meats, oil, petroleum and _ its 
products, packing house products, stone and sugar. The pro- 
posed advances in the eastern rates on live stock and fresh 
meats which were included in the list of exceptions were, how- 
ever, suspended by another order until January, 1918. These 
rates were the subject of an informal hearing before the sus- 
pension board on August 28. The grain and petroleum rates 
were the subject of similar hearings on September 10 and 11. 


Second Duluth Case 


Commercial Club of the City of Duluth et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Company et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

This proceeding is a renewal of the efforts the city of Duluth 
has been making for some years to secure a rate adjustment that 
properly accords with its location at the head of western extrem- 
ity of the great lakes. By way of the lakes the route from 
Buftalo to Duluth is 985 miles in length; and there are various 
intervening lake ports through which traffic may move between 
Duluth and practically the whole of Official Classification terri- 
tory lying east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, over rail-and- 
lake routes that do not differ greatly in length from the all-rail 
hauls between the same points. This practical parity in the 
length of the various routes is accompanied by a further condi- 
tion that is favorable to Duluth, because of the fact that the 
movement of commerce by water is relatively less expensive 
than its carriage by rail. These advantages, as Duluth contends, 


were not reflected in the rates in effect when the complaint was 
filed. 
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The commission's findings are as follows: 

The rail-and-lake class and commodity rates to Duluth from 
all points in trunk line territory and from all points in central 
freight association territory are not shown to have been or to 
be unjust and unreasonable. 

Such rates from certain points in trunk line territory that are 
higher than the rates from the same points to Chicago are, how- 
ever, found to be unduly prejudicial of Duluth and unjustly 
preferential to Chicago. 

Class differentials in the rates to Duluth under rates to the 
twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, heretofore found reason- 
able and now observed, are on the six classes in cents per 100 
pounds 21, 18, 13, 8, 7 and 5. Commodity rail-and-lake rates to 
Duluth in excess of rates obtained by deducting the class differ- 
ential of the classification of such commodity from the con- 
temporaneously named rates to the twin cities are found to be 
unduly prejudicial of Duluth and preferential to the twin 
cities. 

Applications for authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of all freight from points of origin in official classifica- 
tion territory to Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul, Minn., and 
points taking the same rates, over rail-and-lake, lake-rail-and- 
lake, and lake-and-rail routes through Lake Superior or Lake 
Michigan ports, class and commodity rates which are lower than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to inter- 
mediate points over the same routes and through the same ports, 
granted in part, denied in part, and in part reserved for further 
consideration. (46 I. C. C. 585.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Public Service Commission of Indiana on September 11 
granted an increase of 15 cents a ton on coal, where the rates 
exceeded 80 cents a ton, and 10 cents a ton where rates were 
below &O cents. 


COURT NEWS 


Effect of Federal Employers’ Liability Act on State Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts 

The Federal Employers’ Liability Act, within its scope, viz., 
interstate commerce, deals with the same subject that is dealt 
with by the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Act, under 
which the duty of an employer to make compensation to an 
employee for injuries arising out of the employment may exist 
independently of the negligence of the employer; whereas the 
federal statute makes such duty to depend upon such negligence, 
and excludes the existence of such duty in the absence of negli- 
gence. The federal act, being thus comprehensive, both of those 
cases in which it excludes liability and of those in which it 
imposes it, the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals holds 
that it ousts the courts of common pleas of the state of juris- 
diction under the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
award the compensation to be paid by a carrier to its employee 
for injuries received by the latter while both were engaged in 
interstate commerce.—Rounsaville v. New Jersey Central (N. J.), 
101 Atl, 182. Decided June 18, 1917. 

Notice of Claims—Recent Cases 

The Kansas City Court of Appeals, considering an interstate 
shipment of live stock, holds that a provision that the shipper 
should give written notice of any claim for damages before the 
stock is removed and mingled with other stock, is enforceable; 
and the provision cannot be waived by the carrier. The fact that 
the carrier’s local agent saw the live stock when it arrived and 
knew of its bad condition, or made “bad order” report to the 
company, did not dispense with the notice of damage required by 
the contract of shipment.—O’Brien v. Pryor (Mo.), 195 S. W., 
759. Decided May 21, 1917. 

The Iowa Supreme Court holds that a bill of lading condition 
that claims for loss, etc., must be made in writing within four 
months, is reasonable and binding on a shipper in an action 
against a terminal carrier, although the condition was made by the 
initial carrier. In order to recover, the shipper must show by 


" competent evidence not only that he delivered the statement, 


but the terms of the statement itself. The latter he cannot do 
by parol testimony. The only effect of the Carmack amendment, 
as applied to connecting or terminal carriers, is to give them the 
benefit of all lawful conditions or provisions in the contract made 
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by the shipper with the initial carrier—Erisman vy. C. B. & Q. 
(Iowa), 163 N. W., 627. Decided June 26, 1917. 

A bill of lading signed by the consignor and the carrier con- 
tained on its face a recital “that every service to be performed 
shall be subject to all the conditions, (including con- 
ditions on back hereof).” On the back of the contract was 
the stipulation that claims for loss must be made in writing 
within four months. The claim was not filed until after the 
lapse of nearly a year. The Georgia Court of Appeals holds 
that the provision requiring notice within a certain time does not 
amount to an attempt to exempt the carrier from liability for 
negligence. Such a clause is not void on the ground that the 
carrier thereby seeks to limit liability, and does not give as a 
consideration therefor any extra service or special rate or other 
monetary consideration to the shipper, or that it is contrary to 
the public policy of the state. Judment for the plaintiff was 
reversed.—Southern y. Simpson (Ga.), 93 S. E., 47. Decided 
June 18, 1917. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that a live stock con- 
tract provision, requiring verified claim of loss or damage to 
be given to specified railroad employees within 10 days after 
the stock is removed, is valid as to interstate shipments; but 
that the stipulation may be waived by the acts and conduct of 
the proper agents of the railroad company. It is held to be 
waived where the shipper wrote the railroad’s general claim 
agent regarding his claim within the 10 days, and the claim 
agent negotiated with him concerning its: payment.—Illinois Cen- 
tral v. Bauer (Miss.), 75 So., 376. Decided May 21, 1917. 

The Oregon Supreme Court holds that in an action against 
a common carrier for damages due to failure to notify consignor 
of non-delivery of goods, failure to present a formal bill es a 
claim for damages within the time limited in the contract was 
not fatal, where the defendant was notified in writing that the 
consignor had a claim against it and insisted on its payment; 
the consignor’s letters being so specific as to give the defendant 
the preliminary information necessary to a proper investigation 
of the facts—Stoddard Lumber Co. v. Oregon-Washington R. 
& N. Co. (Ore.), 165 Pac., 363. Decided May 29, 1917. 


Statutory Exemption from Liability to Passenger Who Violates Rules 


The New Jersey statute provides if a passenger be “injured by 
reason of his going on the platform in. viola- 
tion of the printed regulations” posted in a “conspicuous place 
inside of cars,” said company shall not be liable for the injury. 
Defendant railroad conspicuously posted at each end of its cars 
a notice reading, “Passengers must keep off the platform until 
the train stops.” Plaintiff, on defendant’s train in. New Jersey, 
after the station was called, but before the train stopped, went 
upon the platform, and was thrown to the ‘ground in front of 
the station by a jerk of the train! The New York Appellate 
Division holds that defendant was not liable for plaintiff’s injury. 
This plaintiff was injured while deliberately violating a rule 
which unmistakably forbade his going’ onto the platform “until 
the train stopped.” If the statute means anything, it permits 
this notice, and exempts defendant from liability: for accidents 
from its violation. If the prohibition -in-the notice-means any- 
thing, it prohibits the very act of the plaintiff which resulted in 
his injury.—Kettellt v. Erie, 163 N. Y. Supp., 640. 


Recent Decisions Under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that a trackman’ of an 
interstate carrier killed just after “smoothing” the track; and 
while going to a place designated by the foreman to assist in 
unloading ties to be used in the track, was engaged in interstate 
commerce.—L. & N. v. Williams (Ky.), 194 S. W., 920. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds that a track man, who 
was pecling ties intended for use in an interstate roadbed when 
injured was not engaged in interstate commerce.—Karras v. 
Chicago & N. W., 162 N. W., 923. 

The Vermont Supreme Court holds that where a railroad 
employee was injured while repairing a roundhouse wall of the 
railroad, a portion of which fell upon him, he was not engaged 
in interstate commerce.—Castonguay v. Grand Trunk (Vt.), 100 
Atl., 908. 

Where an employee of an interstate carrier was not engaged 
in interstate commerce at the time of his death, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals holds that the fact that he was killed by an 
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interstate passenger train would not bring him within the oper- 
ation of the act—Hardy y. Atlanta & West Point (Ga.), 93 
S. £18. 

A station employee was killed by a train carrying interstate 
passengers and mail while attempting to pass in front of it to 
secure mail from it intended for his station. The Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court holds that he was engaged in interstate 
commerce.—Lynch v. B. & M. (Mass.), 116 N. E., 401. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that a railroad laborer 
engaged in loading sand and gravel for use in repairing de- 
fendant railroad’s interstate roadbed is not engaged in interstate 
commerce.—Yazoo & M. V. v. Houston (Miss.), 75 So., 690. 

The Alabama Supreme Court holds that a person employed 
by a railroad as a member of a posse to search for and ap- 
prehend bandits who had robbed an interstate train was not 
engaged in interstate commerce so as to fix liability on the 
road for his death under the act—Alabama Great Southern v. 
Bonner (Ala.), 75 So., 986. 

The Texas Supreme Court holds that a brakeman who re- 
ceived a fatal injury from being thrown from the top of a car 
while engaged in switching cars destined for points without the 
state was engaged in interstate commerce—Geer vy. St. Louis, 
S. F. & T. (Tex.), 194 S. W., 939. 

The Colorado Supreme Court holds that where a trackman, 
when injured, was engaged in inspecting and repairimg:a track 
used in interstate commerce, he was engaged in interstate com- 
merce.—Denver & R. G. v. Da Vella (Colo.), 165 Pac., 254. 

The Illinois Supreme. Court. holds. that a switchman, who is 
fatally injured while engaged in moving cars from shops to 
storage tracks to be iced, the cars not having at that time been 
selected to participate in interstate shipments, is not engaged 
in interstate commerce, even though the cars, when afterward 
moved to a loading platform, are loaded with interstate goods.— 
Chicago Junction v. Industrial Board (Ill.), 115 N. E., 647. 

An employee was engaged in removing snow from tracks, 
both interstate and intrastate. The work was temporarily sus- 
pended, and the employee was going along the track to take 
refuge in a covered car from a storm, when he was struck by 
an overdue passenger train and killed. The New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals holds that it was for the jury to say 
whether he was engaged in interstate commerce at the time, and 
judgment for the plaintiff was affrmed—Armbrecht vy. D. L. 
& W. (N. J.),-101 Ati. 203. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a trackman, in- 

jured while helping the assistant foreman to take ties unloaded 
on the right of. way to a stack-near the toolhouse for con- 
venience, and to keep: them ‘in good shape for future use, was 
not injured in interstate commerce, though the branch of the 
railroad on which the ties were afterwards used was employed 
by the road in hauling interstate freight—M. K. & T. v. Watson 
(Tex.), 195 S. W., 1,176. 
_ A rear brakeman on a freight train at the end of his run still 
had these duties to perform: Take down the markers, clean and 
fill eight lamps and lanterns, sweep out the caboose, register in, 
and, in this instance, get a supply of kerosene from the store- 
house. -As soon as the caboose was set on its proper track, the 
brakeman took in the markers and got the kerosene, and then 
sat down to read, and fell asleep for three hours. He then 
finished his duties and started on the usual route through the 
yard between two tracks. There was room enough by walking 
carefully to avoid injury, but he unconsciously swerved towards 
one of the tracks, and his foot was crushed by a locomotive com- 
ing up from behind. In an action under the act, alleging negli- 
gence through failure to ring the engine’s bell, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court held that it was a question for the jury whether 
the unintentional delay of a few hours in the plaintiff's work 
removed him from the protection of the act—Davis v. Rock 
Island (Minn.), 158 N. W., 911. 

The New York Appellate Division holds that a man in the 
employ of a railroad at its coal pockets at its yard, part of 
whose work was to coal the engines as required, and at other 
times to shovel coal from cars into chutes, and who, immediately 
before the contributory negligence of a fellow servant, a hostler 
in charge of a switching engine, resulting in his death, was en- 
gaged in coaling the switch engine used wholly within the yard 
in moving cars engaged both in interstate and intrastate com- 
merce, and which on the day of the accident had moved only 
cars engaged in interstate commerce, was not himself “engaged 
in interstate commerce.”—Giovio v. N. Y. C., 162 N. Y. Supp., 1,02€ 
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FREIGHT CARS 


THE VERDE TUNNEL & SMELTER RAILROAD is in the market for 
25 60-ton ore cars. 


Tue Java State Raitways are reported as having ordered 
172 box cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue Texas Company is buying specialties for 300 tank cars, 
which it will build in its own shops at Port Arthur, Tex. 


Tue Procter & GAMBLE TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY has or- 
dered 100 40-ton tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Corporation. 


Tue RussiAn GOVERNMENT is negotiating for the purchase of 
specialties and parts for about 10,000 cars, which will be as- 
sembled in Russia. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Erie is in the market for 88 underframes for passenger 
cars. 


Tue Granp Trunk Paciric recently asked prices on 50 to 100 
refrigerator cars for passenger train service. 


Tue Cuicaco, MiLwAuKEE & St. Paut is asking prices on 50 
refrigerator cars for passenger train service, reviving an inquiry 
first issued last February. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Missourr, KANSAS & TexAs has ordered from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company the materials for an interlocking 
plant at Muskogee, Okla—24-lever machine, with 22 working 
levers. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company a 16-lever electric section for a Model 2C 
electro-mechanical interlocking machine, to be mounted on an 
existing Saxby & Farmer machine at Berea, Ohio. 


Tue Union Paciric is to install a mechanical interlocking at 
Laramie, Wyo., a 32-lever Saxby & Farmer machine, with 24 
working levers and eight spare spaces. The material will be 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 


Tue SEApoarD Air Line is to install an interlocking plant at 
Bellaire, Fla., a 12-lever Saxby & Farmer machine, with 10 
working levers. The contract has been let to the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, whose men will install the apparatus. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company three 8-lever interlocking machines, and three 
dwarf interlocking machines, to be installed at Wrightstown, 
N. J., where the government has established a military training 
camp. 


Tue Atcuison, ToreKA & Santa Fe has ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking plant 
for Bragdon, Colo.; a 32-lever, Model 2 unit lever type ma- 
chine, with 23 working levers. The material will be installed 
by the railroad forces. 


Tue Cincinnati, New Orteans & Texas Paciric has ordered 
the materials for alternating-current, automatic block signals 
between Science Hill, Ky., and King’s Mountain, 14 miles. This 
installation will consist of 25 one arm, three position signals, 
with the necessary relays, switch indicators, transformers, light- 
ning arresters, track impedances, relay boxes, etc. The materials 
will be furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 


$14,550,000 ror Goop Roaps.—For the construction and main- 
tenance of rural post roads the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently the apportionment of $14,550,000 of federal 
funds to be used in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, by the 
several states. 


Charles \. Eades, sales manager and engineer of the asphalt 
products department of the Sarco Petroleum Products Company, 
Chicago, for the past eight years, has left the service of that 
company. 


Arthur C. Sullivan, formerly with the Hensley Trolley Manu- 
facturing Company, of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed a sales 
representative of the National Railway Appliance Company, New 
York. Mr. Sullivan will be attached to the Chicago office of the 
company. 


The Robinson Paint Company, Aurora, Ill, announces that 
it has purchased the plant, business and good will of the Akron 
Mining, Milling & Manufacturing Company. The business will 
be continued along the same general lines as heretofore, with 
the same organization 


The Standard Asphalt & Refining Company, 208 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, has purchased the plant, trade-mark and 
good will of the Sarco Petroleum: Products Company. The 
Cities Service Company, 60 Wail street, New York, is behind 
this company, although the management will be ‘essentially the 
same as heretofore. Charles Muller, who was an executive 
of the former company, has been appointed manager, and 
Robert S. Trumbull has been promoted to manager of the rail- 
way and building materials’ department. 


H. J. Richardson has been appointed works engineer for the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. His new 
work includes the power plant, new constructions, maintenance 
and repair of manufacturing equipment and buildings. Mr. 
Richardson recently was connected with the New England 
Westinghouse Company, where he was manager of the gage de- 
partment. Previous to this connection he was acting chief 
engineer of the ordnance department of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., and prior to that he was with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago, the last seven years 
of this service having been in the engineering department. 


Thomas H. Garland, president of the Garland Ventilator Com- 
pany, Chicago, whose death was announced in the Railway Age 
Gazette on August 23, was born at Augusta, Me., on December 
10, 1855. He entered railway service as a brakeman with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Quincy, Ill, in 1872, and 
several years later became baggage man at the same point. 
In 1882 he was promoted to clerk in the freight office at Chicago, 
and later was appointed chief clerk in the same department, 
which position he held until his appointment as superintendent 
of refrigerator car service. In 1908 he left the Burlington to 
engage in the railway supply business in which he was interested 
until his death. 


Lewis S. Louer, western manager of Sweet’s Catalogue Service, 
Chicago, has purchased a half interest in Engineering and 
Contracting, Chicago, and has assumed the business manage- 
ment of this publication, sharing the ownership with Halbert 
P. Gillette, who remains chief editor. Mr. Louer has been 
in the technical publication field since 1895, when he first became 
connected with the advertising service department of the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. He was advertising manager 
of Cassier’s Magazine from 1896 to 1902, when he became 
western manager of Engineering Record. After ten years’ 
service with that company he resigned to become western man- 
ager of Sweet’s Catalogue Service. 


The Austin Company, structural engineers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the promotion of Edward Smith to chief draftsman 
in the Philadelphia office. Mr. Smith was born near Finley- 
ville, Pa., on December 8, 1873, and graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1893. He began his business career as 
a draftsman with the Keystone Bridge Works in 1896, and was 
later associated with the Fort Pitt Bridge Works and the 
American Bridge Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1905, he he- 
came structural engineer of the Pittsburgh Railways Company 
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in the construction of the Cannonsburg branch. Several years 
later he became associated with the Wheeling & Lake Erie as 
assistant engineer in the Cleveland office, which position he held 
until he went with the Austin Company. 


James P. Beck, general manager of the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, died September 8 at that city. Mr. Beck 
was born at Odell, Ill, January 27, 1886, and graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1907. He entered the employ of 
the Universal Portland Cement Company the same year, and 
two years later was made publicity manager. He was later 
prominent in connection with the conduct of shows of the 
Cement Products Exhibition Company. In the fall of 1915 
he was chosen to prepare plans for broadening the scope of 
the work of the Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, and in December of that year, when his plan 
was adopted, he was made general manager of the association. 
This position he continued to hold up to his death. 


The Sangamo Electric Company anounces the opening of a 
Chicago district office in the Old Colony building, in charge of 
C. H. Hurtt as district manager. For several years past the 
Sangamo company has had a Chicago representative located with 
the Electric Appliance Company, for many years selling agents 
for the Sangamo Electric Company throughout the middle west. 
In establishing this new office, the Sangamo company has made 
no change in the selling arrangements, which it has had for 
many years with the Electric Appliance Company and the 
Federal Signal System (Electric) of Chicago, who will continue 
to handle Sangamo products exactly as in the past. The new 
office has been established with a view to giving a more com- 
plete service on Sangamo meters and other products than has 
heretofore been possible in Chicago and surrounding territory, 
this being necessary on account of the greatly increased demand 
for Sangamo products. A completely equipped repair depart- 
ment will be maintained as heretofore, under the management 
of the Chicago office. 





Automatic Straight Air Brake Company 


The Automatic Straight Air Brake Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000 preferred and $20,000,000 common to manufac- 
ture and sell a new type of air brake, the invention of Spencer 
G. Neal, who is the designing engineer of the company. 

The directors are A. B. Boardman, A. M. McCrea, K. B. 
Conger, H. I. Miller, C. R. Ganter, S. C. Holaday, A. M. 
Trueb and G. C. Pierce. 

The officers will be H. I. Miller, chairman of the board and 
president; K. B. Conger, vice-president and treasurer; A. M. 
Trueb, secretary and auditor; and G. C. Pierce, chief engineer. 
The company will have offices at 14 Wall street, New York. 

Good progress is being made in the preparations for a rail- 
road officers’ demonstration of the brake, which will take 
place in New York the early part of October. 

Arrangements for manufacture are well under way. 
company will not build its own plant until after the war. 


The 





Baldwin Locomotive Works 


President Alba B. Johnson of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
announces the following changes in the organization of that 
company and of the Standard Steel Works Company. In the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works no change has been made with 
respect to William L. Austin, chairman of the board, or Alba 
B. Johnson, president. Samuel L. Vauclain, hitherto vice-presi- 
dent, however, becomes senior vice-president; Grafton 
Greenough, sales manager, now becomes vice-president in charge 
of sales; J. P. Sykes, general superintendent, becomes vice- 
president in charge of manufacture, and James McNaughton, 
formerly vice-president of the American Locomotive Company, 
becomes consulting vice-president 

In the Standard Steel Works Company, William Burnham, 
heretofore president, has been elected chairman of the board, 
and other officers have been elected as follows: Alba B. John- 
son, president; Samuel M. Vauclain, senior vice-president ; 


Robert Radford, vice-president and treasurer; A. A. Stevenson, 
vice-president and engineer; Wm. H. Pugh, Jr., secretary; T. L. 
Rogers, assistant treasurer, and O. C. Skinner, works manager. 
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Railway Construction 
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Essex TERMINAL.—The Dominion parliament has authorized 
this company to build a branch from the existing line near 
Ojibway, Ont., to Pelton, seven miles. 


GauLey & Eastern.—See Kanawha & Michigan. 


KanawHa & MicnicaAn.—The Gauley & Eastern is building 
from Gauley Bridge, W. Va., on the Kanawha & Michigan, 
along the west bank of Gauley river to Belva in Fayette county, 
on the Kanawha & West Virginia, 5.6 miles. The grading con- 
tract has been let to J. B. Lindsay, Littleport, Ohio, and in- 
volves handling 35,000 cu. yd. to the mile, three-quarters of 
which will be rock work. The track laying and bridge work 
will be carried out by company forces. The line is being built 
to carry coal and lumber. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has be- 
gun work with its own forces in preparation for the new brick 
station, which is to be built at New Haven, Conn. The building 
will be 90 ft. wide by 300 ft. long, and will face Union avenue. 
The main waiting room is to be 80 ft. wide and 136 ft. long 
Part of the second story will be used as a dining room, and 
the rest of the second story for offices. 


Paciric Etectric.—This company is making several improv« 
ments at the Macy street yards, Los Angeles, Cal., which in 
clude the construction of a car inspection house, 246 ft. by 8&5 
ft.. with six through pit tracks; a car repair shop, 160 ft. by) 
150 ft.; a two-story trainmen’s building, 32 ft. by 82 ft., con- 
taining instruction room, locker room, offices, etc., and a store- 
house, 22 ft. by 25 ft. The total cost of the buildings will ap- 
proximate $151,000. 


From SINGAPORE TO BANGKOK By Rait.—By the linking up o 
the Federated Malay States railways (which now extend north- 
ward to the Siainese border) with the southern railway system 
of Siam, through rail communication, has been established from 
Singapore to Bangkok, a distance of nearly 500 miles. The rail- 
way from Prai, opposite the island of Penang, to the Siamese 
border, has been built and will be operated by the Federated 
Malay States Railway Department, and is the property of the 
Federated Malay States Government. The railway from Perlis 
(one of the nonfederated Malay States) border to Bangkok has 
been built by the Siamese Government with funds loaned by the 
Federated Malay States Government, and will be operated by 
the Siamese Railway Department. It is intended, at the opening 
of the line for through traffic in April next, to commence with 
a weekly express service in either direction, the journey from 
Penang to Bangkok cccupying 36 hours. 


RamwAy ProGress 1N JAPAN.—The Imperial Railway Board 
of Japan is now contemplating the construction of 28 new rail- 
way lines, with an aggregate length of 1,135 miles, an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent in the present mileage under Government 
operation. The cost will be approximately 179,166,000 yen (£18,- 
000,000 or $87,500,000). A report of N. S. Marshall, manager 
of the Yokohama branch of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, states: “Last year an investigating committee was ap- 
pointed by the Okuma Cabinet to study the possibility of con- 
verting the entire railway system of Japan from a 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage to the standard 4 ft. 8 in. This could be accomplished only 
with a huge outlay, as tunnels, bridges, stations, and practically 
the entire present equipment would have to be altered or re- 
placed. Greater speed and carrying capacity are urgently needed, 
due to the requirements of new industries; for over a year there 
has been a great congestion of freight at the big commercial 
centers. On one of the regular lines a stretch of 4 ft. 8 in. track 
is being laid down on the same sleepers which bear the narrower 
gage. A special locomotive is being constructed and tests are 
to be made (with the cars now used) as to the increased speed 
and hauling capacity of the wider gaged engine, as well as to 
determine whether it will be possible to put down the 4 ft. 8 in. 
track without changing the 7 ft. sleepers.” 
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Cuicaco & EASTERN Inutrnois.—The sale of this company has 
again been postponed to take place at Danville, Ill., on No- 
vember 4. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Nathan L. Amster has sent 
out circulars to stockholders of the road announcing his in- 
tention of soliciting proxies for the election of directors at 
the annual meeting next month. The circular was in the form 
of a report on the progress made by the minority stockholders’ 
committee. “We are arranging today,” says the circular, “to 
send out about 1,400 checks to the Rock Island stockholders, 
returning to them the amount of their voluntary contributions 
which they sent my committee to help defray its expenses 
during the last two and a half years. In returning to the 
stockholders every cent that they sent the committee I will 
be out about $9,000 in cash, which I incurred in out of pocket 
expenses during the two and a half years of the Rock Island 
campaign, but for which I have no way of procuring vouchers. 
One cannot ask for a receipt for every dollar he spends in 
connection with a work like this lasting nearly three years. 
It is interesting to point out in connection with this two things 
that have never been done before: That 1,400 stockholders 
should respond with voluntary contributions of from $2 up, 
amounting to $32,570. That every cent contributed by these 
stockholders should be returned to them in full. However, 
the Rock Island stockholders have accomplished in their fight 
quite a number of things that heretofore seemed impossible— 
as for instance: The forcing of the Wallace committee to 
distribute the shares pro rata to the collateral bondholders 
instead of selling the entire block of stock at auction and 
making a distribution of the cash resulting from such a sale, 
which everyone admits would have been very small, espe- 
cially at a time in 1914 when the stock exchanges were closed, 
and when there was no market for even the most gilt edged 
security. Preventing the powerful Peabody committee from 
forcing a sale of the property under the refunding mortgage, 
etc. We have still, however, work on hand in the final con- 
test at the coming annual election on October 11, to see that 
stockholders elect a board of directors representative of them- 
selves, who will conduct the affairs of the company in their 
interest, and not, as in the past, in the interest of individuals 
with small, if any, holdings of stock.” 


Gutr, Mose & NortHern.—See the Meridian & Memphis Rail- 
way below. F 


Hocx1nc VatLey.—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
approved this company’s application for authority to issue 
$5,000,000 of 6 per cent gold notes to run one year, maturing 
November 1, 1919, to be sold to pay and refund an issue of 
$4,000,000 5 per cent notes, maturing November 1, 1917, and 
to pay for improvements made. 


MeripiAN & Mempuis.—This 33-mile line extending from Meri- 
dian, Miss., to Union, was recently sold to the Gulf, Mobile & 
_Northern. 


Missourt, Kansas & Texas.—See editorial comments elsewhere 
in this issue. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Vice-president Edward 
G. Buckland has stated that a proposition for an issue of 
$45,000,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock will be submitted 
to the stockholders at their annual meeting in October. 
The proposed stock issue is to meet the road’s outstanding 
$45,000,000 of 6 per cent short-term notes which fall due 
next May. 


SEABOARD Air Ling.—The National City Company and the Guar- 
anty Trust Company are offering at 98 and interest, to yield 
slightly more than 7 per cent, the $4,000,000 two-year 6 per 
cent notes of this company. The notes are secured by the 
deposit of $5,334,000 of the company’s first and consolidated 


bonds. They are dated September 15, 1917, and mature 
September 15, 1919. 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. G. Nelson has been elected secretary and treasurer, and 
appointed auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, with office 
at Rockford, Ill., vice W. F. McSwiney, resigned. 


The election of J. M. Herbert, first vice-president in charge 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, at St. Louis, Mo., as president 
of that road to succeed Edwin Gould, is commented on elsewhere 
in this issue, 


C. S. DuBelle, assistant treasurer of the Susquehanna & New 
York at Williamsport, Pa., has been elected treasurer of the 
Susquehanna & New York and the Tionesta Valley, with office 
at Williamsport, vice I’. E. Bradley, and A. H. Bloomfield suc- 
ceeds Mr. DuRBelle. 


Operating 


L. V. R. Clum, chief clerk in the car record office of the 
Erie at New York, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at New York. 


W. C. Griffin, car accountant of the Georgia & Florida and 
the Augusta Southern, at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of car service, and his former position has been 
discontinued. 


H. R. Manby, acting superintendent and engineer of the 
Tennessee Central, at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed. su- 
perintendent and engineer; T. W. Burk has been appointed in- 
spector of transportation. Both with offices at Nashville. 


J. R. Stemm and D. J.*Clark, trainmasters on the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, have been appointed superintendents 
of the northern and southern divisions respectively, with head- 
quarters at Lafayette, Ind., effective September 7. They succeed 
W. H. Fogg, promoted, who had jurisdiction over both divisions. 


N. E. Stock has been appointed trainmaster on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Needles, Cal., succeeding E. E. McCarty; 
W. E. Arntz has been appointed trainmaster of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Terminals, with headquarters at San Francisco; A. C 
Haskell, trainmaster at Newton, Kan., has been transferred to 
the Oklahoma division, with headquarters at Arkansas City, 
Kan., succeeding A. A. Gist, transferred; A. T. Class has been 
appointed trainmaster, with headquarters at Newton. 


J. C. Dobbie has been appointed acting general manager of the 
Guayaquil & Quito Railway, with headquarters-at Huigra, Ecua- 
dor; and M. W. Jones has been appointed superintendent of 
traffic and transportation, with headquarters at Huigra. Mr. 
Jones entered the service of the Guayaquil & Quito in 1909 as 
secretary to the vice-president, and subsequently served consecu- 
tively as secretary to the president, chief train despatcher, train- 
master, chief clerk to the general manager, acting paymaster, 
general freight and passenger agent, and superintendent of tele- 
graph and telephone. 


Traffic 


Frank C. Keen, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Georgia Coast & Piedmont, with office at Brunswick, Ga. 


Howell Peeples, commercial agent of the Southern Railway 
at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed commercial agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice C. C. Baggett, assigned to other duties. 


G. H. Ingalls, freight traffic manager of the. New York Cen- 
tral, Lines West of Buffalo, is now traffic manager, and James 
Webster, assistant freight traffic manager, is now freight traffic 
manager. Both with headquarters at Chicago. 


Carl Howe, manager of the New York Central Fast Freight 
Lines, has been appointed traffic manager of the Michigan Cen- 
tral; P. J. Findlay, assistant manager of New York Central 
Fast Freight Lines, has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Michigan Central, with office at Detroit, Mich. and F. O. 
Stafford, general west bound agent, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York Central Fast Freight Lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
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J. H. Reagan, agent of the Lehigh Valley, at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to commercial agent, with office at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., succeeding M. P. Smith, who has resigned to go 
into other business. G. B. Peterson, representative of the Lehigh 
Valley-Nickel Plate Fast Freight Line, at Minneapolis, succeeds 
Mr. Reagan. 


H. E. Everheart, agent at San Angelo, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Beaumont; Dwight V. Jones, freight 
and passenger agent at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
general agent of the freight and passenger departments, with 
the same headquarters. 


D. McNamara, district passenger agent of the Chicago & Al- 
ton at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed general agent of 
the passenger department with headquarters at New York, suc- 
ceeding Frank Bowman, resigned to enter military service. T. 
M. Sommers, district passenger agent at Denver, Colo., has 
been transferred to Indianapolis. C. S. Brawner, special pas- 
senger agent at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed district 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Denver. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


W. J. McLean, for the past five years master mechanic of the 
Kettle Valley at Penticton, B. C., has resigned. 


G. O. Hammond, who has been appointed general mechanical 
superintendent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., as has already been an- 
nounged in these col- 
umns, was born on April 
20, 1874, in New York 
City. He graduated 
from the New York pub- 
lic schools and from 
Stevens Institute of 
Technology, where he 
received the degree of 
mechanical engineer, In 
November, 1898, he be- 
gan railway work as a 
special machinist at the 
Susquehanna shops of 
the Erie Railroad. He 
subsequently served as 
special apprentice until 
December, 1899; then as 
draftsman to 1901, and 
during the following 
year served as engineer- 
ing clerk. He was gen- 
eral foreman of the 
Meadville shops until 1903, and later served as machinery in- 
spector until 1905, and as chief draftsman from January to July, 
1905, when he became mechanical engineer. He subsequently 
served as assistant mechanical superintendent and assistant to 
general mechanical superintendent until January, 1909, when he 
became mechanical engineer for the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany. From February, to April, 1913, he acted as assistant su- 
perintendent on the New York, New Haven & Hartford. From 
May, 1913, to May, 1917, he was assistant mechanical superin- 
tendent and then was appointed assistant general mechanical 
superintendent, which position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as general mechanical superintendent of the same road: 


G. O. Hammond 


O. B. Lackey, resident engineer of the Southern Railway 
System at Old Fort, N. C., has been promoted to supervising 
engineer, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., vice M. P. 
Northam, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


J. M. Salmon has been appointed bridge engineer of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., suc- 
ceeding F. A. Busse, resigned to enter military service as a 
captain in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, U. S. army. 


A. B. Ogilvie has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the’Grand Trunk, with jurisdiction over Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second districts, including Ottawa terminal, vice W. M. 
Cooper, assigned to other duties, and E. S. McMillan has been 
appointed road foreman, Montreal terminals, vice F. H. Holland, 
assigned to other duties. 
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Fr, F. Gaines, superintendent of motive power of the Central 
of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., has been granted leave of absence 
on account of illness, effective September 8, and William H. 
Fetner, general master mechanic at Savannah, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of motive power. 


Purchasing 


John E. Byron has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Boston & Maine, with office at Boston, Mass. 


T. S. Edgell has been appointed division storekeeper of the 
Mobile & Ohio, with office at Tuscaloosa, Ala., vice W. O. 
Jamison, resigned. 


J. A. Brackett, division storekeeper on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Barstow, Cal. has been transferred to .Calwa, 
succeeding O. H. Hansen, resigned to enter military service. 
Bayliss McCain has been appointed division storekeeper at 
Barstow. H. R. Spann, division storekeeper at Riverbank, has 
been transferred to Gallup, N. Mex., succeeding G. O. Hixon, 
transferred to Winslow, Ariz., vice E. J. Burns, assigned to 
other duties. J. L. Diess! has been appointed division store- 
keeper at Riverbank. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


F. A. Busse has resigned as bridge engineer of the Louisville 
& Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., to enter mili- 
tary service as captain in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
United States Army. 


L. P. LeBron, assistant engineer of the Ft. Smith & Western 
at Ft. Smith, Ark., has been given an indefinite leave of absence 
to assume his duties in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in which 
he has received a commission as captain. 


C. W. Cochran, who resigned as engineer maintenance of 
way on the Cleveland division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis last March, has received a commission as 
captain in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, and is serving 
on the staff of the chief of engineers, Director General of Rail- 
ways Department, U. S. Army, at Washington, D. C. 


OBITUARY 


Elliott T. Monett, general western passenger agent of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at his home in Chicago on September 10. 


J.-F. Enright, superintendent of the motive power and car 
department of the Denver & Rio Grande, whose death on Sep- 
tember 4 was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of Sep- 
tember 7, was born at 
Savannah, Ga., in 1867. 
He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1885 as a machin- 
ist apprentice of the Sa- 
vannah, Florida & West- 
ern, now a part of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and 
remained in the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) shops of that 
road until 1895, when he 
was appointed general 
foreman of the shops at 
Montgomery, Ala. He 
was subsequently general 
foreman of shops of the 
same road at Waycross, 
Ga., and later master me- 
chanic at Montgomery, 
Ala. From January, 1902, 
to January, 1907, he was 
master mechanic on the 
Mobile & Ohio at Whist- 
ler, Ala., and from the latter date to December, 1909, was super- 
intendent of machinery of the International & Great Northern 
at Palestine, Texas. From the time he left the I. & G. N. up to 
the time of his death he was superintendent of the motive power 
and car departments of the Denver & Rio Grande, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., and during a portion of that period 
had jurisdiction also over the mechanical department of the 
Western Pacific. 


J. F. Enright 





